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THE WEEK. 


Lorp Saispury died on Saturday evening, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the day he entered Parliament. 
The privacy and reticence which characterised Lord 
Salisbury’s life were observed during its closing 
scenes, but it is known that happily his end was 
peaceful. There have been warm expressions of 
respect for Lord Salisbury’s gifts and career in the 
colonies and in the foreign Press, as well, of course, as 
at home. He is to be buried, in accordance with his 
wishes, at Hatfield, where his wife is buried. Such a 
decision, of course, could not be disputed, though, 
equally of course, it has caused a general disappoint- 
ment, —_—— 


Tue result of the Argyllshire election, of which we 
hear as we go to press, is a most encouraging event. 
It is the first contest in Scotland to be fought on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. The Liberal vote has risen 
by 1,092 ; the Tory vote has declined by 1,094, and the 
Free Trade Liberal has a majority of 1,586, in a con- 
stituency which has only once been Liberal since 1885, 
and on that occasion (in 1892) the Liberal majority was 
only eighty. This is a splendid omen for the general 
batt'e. —_—— 


It is amusing in the light of the speeches made at 
Montreal to recall Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at the 
beginning of hiscampaign. Mr. Chamberlain explained 
that his policy of Protection was designed to prevent 
the colonies from falling away from the mother 
country. The only effect the discussions have 
had in the colonies has been to elicit a 
most uncompromising particularist spirit. ‘‘ Canada 
values too highly the system which made her what 
she is to consent to part willingly with any portion of 
it, for whatever consideration, and, even for the mainten- 
ance of the British Empire, I think it would be a most evil 
thing if any of our colonies were to consent to part with 
any of their legislative independence.” These are the 
words of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Let anyone imagine 
what the Imperialist Press would have said of such a 
declaration if it had come from Mr. Merriman or Mr. 
Sauer last year. Sir Wilfrid Laurier admits that he 
would think the collapse of the British Empire less of 
a calamity than the modification of colonial freedom. 
And his declaration does not apply to Canada alone ; it 
applies to ‘‘any of our colonies.” What a revolution 
Lord Milner would have produced if he had been sent 
to Ottawa as Governor! Even Lord Minto, who has 
talked not of suspending the Constitution but of pro- 
mising a contribution to Imperial defence, has excited 
a storm and Mr. Bourassa is to raise a discussion in 
Parliament on his speech. Imperialism is the one force 
that can dissolve the Empire. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN does not seem to be making 
much progress in Australia. According to the Mel- 
bourne correspondent of the Dazly Chronicle the Labour 
newspapers have given special prominence to the 
manifesto issued by the Labour members in the 
British House of Parliament. The Labour Party in 
Australia apparently regards Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals in much the same spirit as the great organisa- 
tions of trade unionists and co-operative working 
men at home. These bodies have been represented 





at various conferences in industrial centres pro- 
moted by the Cobden Club, which is doing excellent 
work in this campaign, and their hostility has been 
most emphatic. The Free Traders in Australia are 
organising themselves vigorously for the next election, 
and Mr. Reid, the Leader of the Opposition, has pro- 
vided a singularly happy description of the Protec- 
tionist Australian’s idea of Preferential tariffs: ‘‘ We 
will put a 100 per cent. tax on the mother country’s 
goods because we love her, and another roo per cent. 
on Germany’s goods because we hate her.” This is an 
excellent summary of Mr. Seddon’s loyalty and Sir 
William Lyne, Minister for Customs in the Federal 
Government, has hastened to justify Mr. Reid’s 
account. He said on Thursday at a conference that 
the Federal Government would make Preferential 
Trade a featue of their programme, but they had 
decided that there must be no reduction of customs 
duties in favour of imports from Great Britain. 

Tue Cape Government, after securing the passage 
of the Indemnity Acts by promising an inquiry into the 
administration of martial law, has since refused to allow 
such an inquiry to be held. It is scarcely surprising 
that the Opposition, which has studiously refrained 
from making the difficult position of the Gordon 
Sprigg Ministry more difficult, resented this breach 
of faith and insisted on carrying a motion demanding 
such an inquiry. Sir Gordon Sprigg has treated 
this motion, carried on Tuesday, as a vote of censure. 
He has announced that he will not resign, but that he 
will appeal to the country. A constitutional question 
of some importance is raised by his action, and the 
South African newspapers are discussing whether the 
Governor is entitled to levy warrants if supplies are 
refused. The Morning Fost thinks that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg has achieved a clever success, but does not 
much like the possibility of his return to power. 
The Standard, on the other hand, is very ap- 
prehensive of the success of ‘‘extreme parties.” 
It is difficult to forecast results, but it is 
not difficult to decide what would be the greatest 
calamity South Africa could suffer. Ifa British colony 
could condone Dr. Jameson’s past, it would justify the 
forebodings of the most gloomy pessimists on the 
subject of the standard of political morality in our 
colonies. 





Tue Parliamentary Paper which was issued on 
Monday is an important contribution to the discussion 
of the native labour question in South Africa. This paper 
shows that the mortality among native labourers in the 
Rand mines during the six months ending March 31 was 
at the rate of 42°8 per thousand per annum. This is 
just twice the rate of the most unhealthy county in 
England, and of course the Rand figures refer to men 
in the prime of life, whereas the Lancashire figures 
include old men and women and young children. Is it 
surprising that the Rand mine-owners, whose first pro- 
ceeding after the war was to reduce wages, find some 
difficulty in recalling black men, whom we armed and paid 
highly for warfare against a white ‘people, to workin the 
mines where they die at this rate? Meanwhile, the mine- 
owners, having been taught that they are the mastersof 
the Administration, resent the prosecution of any single 
public work which can divert labour from their mines. 
They are complaining angrily because Sir Arthur Lawley 
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will not stop the construction of railways which absorb 
some of the energy on which they consider private 
enterprise has the first claim. Did not Mr. Chamber- 
lain tell them that they were the Transvaal? We 
wonder it has never occurred to them to suggest that 
if the Government has to spend a million and a half to 
distribute three millions, it must have a superfluous 
repatriation staff. We refer elsewhere to the amazing 
figures of the account for repatriation. The Land 
Settlement Budget is scarcely less striking. This 
account shows that £830,000 have been expended to 
place 313 settlers on the soil. If the Repatriation and 
Land Settlement Budgets had been part of the Kruger 
regime, What a lot we should have heard of the corrup- 
tion and incompetence of the Transvaal Government! 





As usual the news that a train which might 
have contained Europeans (but apparently did not) 
has been blown up by insurgents not very far 
from Constantinople, and that an American 
Vice-Consul has been murdered in Beyrout, excites 
more interest and more indignation than all the 
tales of wholesale massacres in Macedonia. The 
blowing up of an ordinary passenger train was indeed 
an absolutely inexcusable outrage, and our indignation 
is not diminished by the discovery that it was a few 
Turkish women in third-class carriages rather than the 
European commercial travellers in the firsts who hap- 
pened to be killed. For the rest, there is so far no 
reason to blame the Turks for the murder of the 
American Vice-Consul in Beyrout. It is not known 
who the assassin was, whether he was a Moslem or 
not, or what his motive may have been. It may 
have been’ private vengeance, or it may 
have been fanaticism. It is a far cry from 
Monastir to Beyrout, but public opinion is better 
organised in Moslem countries by itinerant preachers 
than it is by newspapers in the West. But in any case 
the Turkish Government will be made to suffer. It 
always does pay for its lesser sins. 

Tue outlook for Mr. Chamberlain’s opening meeting 
in Glasgow is decidedly gloomy. The Glasgow Herald, 
one of the biggest commercial papers in the United 
Kingdom, is dead against him, so are two or three 
of the Glasgow members, and it seems as if he will 
have to be content with a vote of thanks instead of 
the vote of confidence which he demands. On Tuesday 
we read in the Zimes a striking article on ‘‘ Opinion 
in Scotland, from a Scottish correspondent,” who 
congratulates Mr. Chamberlain on his courage and 
explains his difficulties. It seems that ‘imperial 
sentiment ” in Scotland wants clear demonstration that 
the new move will be profitable and is almost convinced 
beforehand that it will not. No Scottish industry (except 
Greenock sugar refining) can be found that is in a 
declining state. During the last ten years railway 
traffic receipts have grown 40 per cent. and the stock 
of cattle 10 per cent. Since 1888 the annual tonnage 
using the Glasgow harbour has nearly doubled, from 
5,800,000 tons to 10,200,000; and the total exports 
from the same port have grown by 45,000,000 in five 
years. In Glasgow it is clear that. Mr. Chamberlain 
will find it very hard to persuade either employers or 
workmen of the advantages of a proposal to substitute 
a protected home trade for an expanding world trade. 

From September 1 the sugar producers of Ger- 
many, who have hitherto been organised in two cartels, 
one representing the raw sugar extractors, and the other 
the refiners, will commence a fierce war of competition. 
Over and above the duty of 14 marks levied in order to 
exclude foreign sugar from the home market the German 
Government grants a surtax of 4 marks 80 pfennig 
to producers of more than a certain quantity. To 
determine the point which cartel shall secure the lion’s 
share of this State aid—which although not nominally 


a bounty on production is, of course, actually one in 
practice—is the object of the ensuing struggle. Al- 
though it is announced that prices to the home consumer 
will be reduced by about a penny per pound, it is by no 
means impossible that as the result of the struggle both 
parties will come toan agreement by which the German 
householder will be deprived of any advantage from the 
abolition of the export premiums. A reduction in price 
would stimulate consumption at home, and thus restore 
something like legitimate prosperity to the sugar 
industry; but, as usual, the consumer is the last 
person considered by the protected cartels. There 
is more than a possibility that the outcome 
of the fight will be the plundering of the consumer and 
the establishment out of the profits of a system of 
private bonuses on exports similar to those paid in 
certain branches of the metal trade. It looks as though 
the Brussels Commission would have its hands full 
before long determining whether this and other 
attempts to give the English market cheap sugar at the 
expense of the German consumer falls within the scope 
of the Convention. 

THE north tower of the cathedral of Chartres, one 
of the most exquisite as it is one of the latest of the 
monuments of Gothic art, is saidto be in danger. The 
report is probably exaggerated. The French Govern- 
ment spends more on the restoration and preservation 
of ancient historical monuments than all the Govern- 
ments of the world together, and there is always a 
tendency for the eminent men employed by the vast 
department of Fine Arts to find some new outlet for 
their theories and activities ; for instance, in the last 
few years they have transformed the cathedral of 
Laon till it looks as though it had been built yesterday, 
and very well built too. Nevertheless, it is not to be re- 
gretted that repairs of a kind should be undertaken. The 
last developments of Gothic are of their nature pecu- 
liarly fragile ; the work is open and full of innumerable 
detail, and one might fairly risk a prophecy that, many 
hundreds of years hence, the first simpler things of the 
latter twelfth and early thirteenth century will survive 
those of the later Middle Ages. It is especially im- 
portant that Chartres should be preserved, not only for 
its splendour as an example of medizval art, but from 
its unique historical association. It represents the 
longest unbroken chain of religious tradition in Europe, 
with the possible exception of the Ara Cceli in Rome. 
It is as though Canterbury Cathedral in this country 
were built upon the site of Stonehenge. 

THERE is a world of romance in the news that the 
colossal pedestal of the statue which Domitian had 
built for himself has been found in the Roman Forum, 
Only the great hoofs of a horse remain upon it to testify 
to the vanity of the man who proclaimed himself a god 
in his own lifetime, and hada sort of idol made to com- 
memorate his forgotten exploits. The statue itself is 
gone. The meaningless slab, that measures its 
forty feet by twenty, alone remains to testify 
to the sterile megalomania of a tyrant whom 
only his vices have rescued from oblivion. But 
for the chance fact that he persecuted the Church ina 
random and half-conscious fashion, there is no emo- 
tional note in our memories that this monument could 
touch. Statius, in his cheap elegance, vowed that the 
thing would outlive Rome herself. He was right. 
The block of stone remains. There is no word in- 
scribed uponit. For that it had to wait some centuries. 
And then the little scholar who weighed the Roman 
world from his obscure judgment-seat by the Lake of 
Geneva carved with his contemptuous pen the indelible 
epitaph—‘‘ The timid and inhuman Domitian.” 





THE appointment of the new Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster—an appointment, by the way, 
not yet ratified by Rome—should prove of advantage to 
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his own ‘communion, to the metropolis in which his 
sphere of activity will lie, and, in a way, to our general 
politics. The Roman Catholic community in our midst 
is a small one ; but it is of moment to the whole country 
that it should be itself, that the preponderant feel- 
ing of its members should not be misrepresented, and, 
above all, that the small clique of wealthy families by 
which it is dominated should not make their co- 
religionists in this island appear ina false light. Dr. 
Bourne is energetic, he is young, he is intimately 
acquainted with London, he knows the Irish, and he 
knows the character, not only of the wealthy English 
few who govern, but of the bulk of the English people. 
None of these things were true of his predecessor. 


A GREAT doctor, who probably concealed his con- 
tempt for the magical prescriptions of his colleagues under 
an odd preference for eccentric remedies, used to send 
those of his patients who were ‘‘ run down” and over- 
strained to pay periodical visits to the Zoological 
Gardens. He found that to spend an hour or two with 
the hippopotamus or the giraffe ‘‘ took a man out of him- 
self,’’ rested his self-consciousness, and acted on his mind 
much as transfusion of blood is supposed to act on the 
body. It isa pity that the directors of the Zoological 
Gardens do not sufficiently realise their responsibilities 
in this matter. It is only a beast with a really strong 
personality which is of any use in this way. Creatures 
that hide all day under straw and only wake up at night 
are occupying valuable space to no good purpose, save 
to pander to the idle curiosity of their keepers. Here 
have the authorities been spending a small fortune in 
acquiring a rare nocturnal ant-eater from Australia. 
The thing is certainly quaint in its way. It looks like 
a hedgehog, and though it is nominally a mammal, it 
has the singular taste to lay what the zoologists call 
‘true eggs.” All this is interesting, but who cares 
what it does under its straw? A new wart hog or a 
merry brown bear might not be so valuable, but, on 
the other hand, it might bring health to hundreds of 
London’s weary brain-workers. 


Tue Kaiser has been passing of late through a 
period of unwonted quiescence. We cannot at the 
moment recall a single noteworthy public utterance 
since his declaration that his own grandfather was the 
inspired successor of Moses and the Prophets. Last 
week he had Tolstoi condemned by proxy for “se 
mayjesté because he had hinted that His Most Christian 
Majesty’s invitation to the German troops in China to 
‘*give no quarter” was a violation of the Command- 
ment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill.” But he had the thing 
done decently and quietly by subordinates who required 
no public prompting. At length we know what has 
been busying him during these silent months. Accord- 
ing to Vorwaerts, he is designing a tremendous fortress- 
palace not far from Potsdam on a lonely island in the 
neighbourhood of the Guards regiments, to which he 
and his family can retire in times of stress and danger. 
If the story is true—and Vorwaerts has a terrible 
knack of telling the truth in a sycophantic land— 
it is a very significant comment on the place 
which the Kaiser really occupies on the hearts 
of his subjects. To be sure the editor has been sent to 
prison, but that is a form of official confirmation which 
in Germany corresponds to the Cabinet Minister’s 
démenti among ourselves. 


THE retirement of Baron von Thielmann, the Ger- 
man Minister of Finance, is an indication that the 
screw of Imperial taxation is about to be given another 
turn. Of late years the budgets have shown large 
deficits, culminating last year in a huge balance on the 
wrong side, which, in order to spare the taxpayers 
during a period of acute commercial depression, was 
covered by a supplementary loan, Baron von Stengel, 








the new Minister of Finance, who has been summoned 
by the Kaiser from the service of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, succeeds toa legacy of difficulties which, although 
an able man, he will fail in dealing with to the satisfaction 
of the public. Already he has announced that he favours 
the policy of raising money by means of additional 
indirect taxation, which means that the poorer class 
will be saddled with new burdens, and that certain in- 
dustries which have been sorely handicapped by these 
imposts will be taxed well-nigh out of existence. Among 
the new means of raising the wind suggested are a 
revision of the tobacco tax, a match tax, and an Im- 
perial beer tax, although it is difficult to see how this 
latter proposal can be carried out without disturbing 
the existing basis of taxation in Bavaria, the chief seat 
of the brewing industry. Of an increase of direct taxa- 
tion—the policy favoured by the Liberal Party—nothing 
is likely to be heard ; and still less of a reduction of the 
wasteful expenditure which is responsible for the grow- 
ing deficits in the Imperial finances. On the contrary, it 
seems to be taken for granted that the new Reichstag 
will be invited almost at the outset to consider schemes 
involving additions to the Army and Navy expenditure. 





THE internal crisis in Hungary is no nearer a solu- 
tion. The Independence Party, whose aim is first to 
weaken and then to break the tie which binds the 
Magyar ascendency called Hungary to the German 
ascengency called Austria, holds the key of the 
Parliamentary situation. The task of forming 
a new Ministry to replace the Hedervary régime, 
which collapsed on a charge of bribery, still exercises 
the aged Emperor. There is great concern in Vienna, 
and some of the German papers there have even gone 
so far as to warn the Magyars that they may be driving 
Francis Joseph to abdicate. This is really a very 
terrible threat. For if we may trust M, Clémenceau’s 
reading of the situation—he is spending a strenuous 
holiday in Budapest—-the real secret of the Magyar 
revolt is a profound distrust of the heir-apparent, 
who is not only an ardent clericalist but suffers from 
an outspoken dislike of Hungary and everything Hun- 
garian. With this clue it becomes easier to understand 
the motives of Kossuth’s party in demanding the 
absolute separation of the Austrian and the Hungarian 
armies, No doubt some compromise will be patched 
up before long, but the outlook for the distant future is 
decidedly disquieting. 





Tue telegrams from New York have been busy 
with their announcements of the yacht race. Sir 
Thomas Lipton has again failed in his attempt to 
win the America Cup, but this year he has the dubious 
consolation of having been a really good second. His 
yacht Shamrock III., after one tentative and incom- 
pleted race, was beaten on Saturday by rather more 
than seven minutes. On Tuesday, in a_ splendid 
contest, she reduced this time to about a minute anda 
half. Looking at the matter impartially, we are bound 
to confess that the American yacht Reliance is not 
only the faster but the more nimbly handled of the 
two. Messrs. Herreshoff and Captain Barr have 
again established their superiority over English 
builders and English yachtsmen. The race, of course, 
fails to prove that the British people have become 
effete, a conclusion the New York papers seldom 
fail to draw on these occasions, but sailors in this 
country cannot help wishing for a race giving more 
definite results. A race from Boston to Liverpool, for 
instance, between two 2,o00-ton sailing clippers, or 
from New York to Calcutta and back, including the 
discharge and loading at the objective port, might be 
of real value to the mercantile marine. It might be 
arranged (in order to avoid any suspicion of a slight 
upon Sir Thomas Lipton) that the ships, on one passage 
at any rate, should bear his groceries for lading. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S PLACE IN ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


N acute French observer once remarked that if it 
A was an accident that three centuries ago a Cecil 
and his nephew were the chief politicians under Eliza- 
beth, and a year ago a Cecil was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by his nephew under King Edward, it was a 
significant and suggestive accident. Certainly nothing 
would have done so much to set Lord Salisbury’s mind 
at rest about the future of his country as the belief that 
three centuries hence it would still be ruled by a Cecil. 
The personnel of his last Ministries was a great triumph 
for patrician government, that patrician government 
which was his ideal, and of which, with all its virtues 
and its vices, he was a particularly complete illus- 
tration. He revelled in nepotism, but he practised 
it without a trace of the guilty uneasiness with 
which a man humours some weakness of his own that 
he knows to be culpable. Lord Salisbury applied nepo- 
tism as a system in politics, for he thought he was con- 
ferring benefits on the State rather than on his family. 
He was not ashamed of it, for it belonged fundamentally 
to his whole theory of government. To crowd his 
relations into the public service was the best compli- 
ment he could pay England. He lived in a climate of ideas 
which made his political career and opinions a curious 
mixture of real seriousness and an inattentiveness that 
was almost frivolous. He held that very sound and stout 
old prejudice, which descended from the most zealous 
days of politics, against combining private friendships 
with political hostilities. His contempt for the spirit 
of advertisement, for the noisier methods of political 
warfare, for mere clap-trap—these were just as much 
part of his political nature as a detachment from the 
realities of politics which almost amounted to indiffer- 
ence. Except for one effort on behalf of housing 
reform, he never brought to the diseases of the state 
that eager and intelligent curiosity with which he 
approached speculations and problems in_ physical 
science. The kind of interest he took in social 
questions was illustrated when he had been caught 
napping in the Cabinet and some bill to provide shop- 
assistants with a chair to sit on during a weary day 
arrived in the Lords with the Government's zmprimazur. 
If the public knew very little of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Salisbury was not at great pains to know much about 
the public. It was not that he was consciously 
indolent, but that his sense of his duties to the nation 
and his political theories confined his mind within certain 
rather narrow limits. If he ruled a majority he was 
on the defensive, and it was from a tranquil solitude 
that he protected the great institutions he believed to 
be vital to good government. 

Lord Salisbury’s isolation was, during all the last 
part of his life, one secret of his strength. A tradition 
grew up around him of great prudence and wisdom. 
Men slept more soundly as they thought of his years, 
of his experience, of his hereditary intimacy with large 
affairs, of his haughty seclusion from the intoxicating 
influences that drive other men helter-skelter after 
some attractive idea. He had none of Disraeli’s love 
of trickery and adventure; he had none of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s chivalrous and romantic Liberalism: his ideas 
were a practical and rather narrow common sense. 


Hence he came to be identified with sober and safe 
statesmanship. Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy was not 
congenial to Liberals. It was too philo-German for 
many of them; it was at one time too philo-Turk for 
any of them. Nor was it particularly successful. It 
involved us in many mortifications, such as the retreat 
from Port Arthur, and it was marked more than once 
by great diplomatic reverses. The history of our 
diplomacy in China, from the day the German avengers 
landed to the day our alliance was made with 
Japan, was a tremendous chapter of mistakes and 
failures. Even his successes were not, as arule, of the 
kind to strike the popular imagination. Noservice that 
he rendered his country was comparable with his success 
in arranging amicably with France a great series of 
delicate questions in Western Africa—a splendid but not 
a showy contribution to the peace and order of the world, 
an achievement all the more remarkable because 
Mr. Chamberlain’s desire for a war with France was a 
constant embarrassment and interruption. But, the 
character of a prudent Minister once acquired, Lord 
Salisbury could draw almost boundlessly on the general 
confidence, and there was something almost Olympian in 
thedisregard with which he was able to treat thedamaging 
attacks made by the Opposition on his concessions, 
his blunders, his miscalculations. 

At one time it looked as if Lord Salisbury would 
be more than a frank, sincere, and very gifted states- 
man who loved his country more than popularity, and 
was trusted, not only from his aversion to excitements 
but also because it was known that his great talents 
were never used forhis personal advancement. It looked, 
when he resisted Disraeli’s unscrupulous trick for 
dishing the Whigs, and resigned an important office, as if 
he would become a great and independent force in politics. 
Unfortunately that promise was not fulfilled. Lord 
Salisbury made one fine resistance, and his course from 
that time was the course of a man who feels that the 
secret of good government has been lost, and that he 
can best serve his country by adapting himself to the 
conditions others have been unwise enough to create. 
A man who meant to rule in the Garden of Hesperides 
has other and disappointed standards for less sublime 
worlds. Lord Salisbury was condemned in a sense toa 
secondary career, a career in which he was not his own 
master or the master of his foliowers. This haughty 
Anglican patrician had to yield first to a Jew and 
adventurer, and, secondly, to a Nonconformist and dema- 
gogue. And this personal relationship was in character 
with his relationship to the ideas of his day. At the 
time Disraeli invented Imperialism as a policy to 
aggrandise the Crown and the aristocracy, the govern- 
ing classes had to choose between accepting democracy 
at home or adopting this new policy of adventure 
and ambition, to provide a field for their energies 
and the energies of their children, instead of 
applying those energies to great problems at home. 
The governing classes chose Imperialism, which 
became from that time the symbol of their consolida- 
tion, the centre of their resistance todemocracy. Lord 
Salisbury hated democracy, but he did not love Impe- 
rialism. Disraeli loved it as an Oriental loves any 
glitter. Mr. Chamberlain came to love it ten years 
later with the rapture with which many a man trained 
in quite another atmosphere accepts the ruling idea of 
the aristocracy when he comes within its orbit. It 
takes a plebeian to play the real manus to the loyalties 
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of acaste. Hence Disraeli at one time, Mr. Chamberlain 
at another, became the leaders of Imperialism. Lord 
Salisbury had not created the idea; he saw in it 
great extravagances, great elements of theatrical and 
meretricious excitement, great dangers, but his one 
obsession was the maintenance of the governing classes, 
and Imperialism had become their bond and _ their 
strength. And who so appropriate a figure for the 
rally of the governing classes as this haughty monastic 
patrician, who seemed to typify the stable and command- 
ing qualities of patrician government? Lord Salisbury 
meant to conserve those classes, but it was not he who 
arranged that the form and method of their concentra- 
tion should be a menace to the world. 

During the last few years of his life Lord Salis- 
bury spoke rarely, and his speeches were characterised 
more and more by a certain outward cynicism. He 
felt himself growing more powerless in his resistance 
to Mr. Chamberlain, in his resistance to a strong per- 
sonality who had made up his mind to recreate all the 
attributes Disraeli had designed for Imperialism, to 
make it, not as Lord Salisbury wished, the demure and 
unaggressive expression of the rule of the governing 
classes, but a real pageant for their glorification ; an 
affair of trumpets, exciting scenes, and racial defiance. 
The real Lord Salisbury emerged in sporadic protests 
against the men who wanted to fight everybody 
and take everything, against the fostering of war- 
like passions and the Boxer spirit in Imperial politics. 
What would have happened if Lord Salisbury’s 
protests had been more energetic, nobody knows. 
As it was he accepted defeat. Mr. Chamberlain was 
working in his own medium. Was he not the creator 
of the caucus, the first English copy, as Mr. Gladstone 
said, of the American politician, the consummate 
demagogue? In sucha conflict Lord Salisbury entered 
the lists a beaten man. He wished diplomacy to be 
conducted by methods that gave as little play as 
possible to prejudice or excitability. Mr. Chamberlain 
believed that these forces were a diplomatist’s best 
weapon. He respected Europe, knew its history, its 
civilisations, its complexities. Mr. Chamberlain took 
a barbarous pleasure in his own ignorance of all 
these things. Lord Salisbury had, it is true, a strange 
habit of thinking aloud, but Mr. Chamberlain’s 
only idea of conducting negotiations was to 
abuse aloud. It was little wonder that Lord Salis- 
bury played the secondary part. He had none of Mr. 
Gladstone’s passionate sense of nationalism, the only 
puissant force to bring into the field against Imperial- 
ism. He had nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s ecstatic 
spirit of combat, that flashing broadsword with which 
he encountered evil. He had feared everything as Mr. 
Gladstone had hoped everything from democracy, and 
he seemed to regard the ferocities of Imperialism as 
the dismal fulfillment of his warnings. Mr. Gladstone 
faced unreason with the exuberance of optimism ; Lord 
Salisbury faced it with the inaction of despair. His 
role was a passive one; and he had become the re- 
luctant interpreter and apologist of moods he dreaded. 
In all the records of great men’s confessions and 
soliloquies is there a sadder episode than the picture 
of Lord Salisbury, four times Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, the distinguished chief of a great aristocracy, a 
great and respected figure in Europe, asking himself as 
he watched the tumult of passions and hatreds, “‘ Who 
are we to stem the tide?” 


THE MACEDONIAN RISING. 


HREE months ago, while the condition of Mace- 
donia was still relatively peaceful, the Turks 
embarked on a very systematic series of measures for 
preventing the general rising which all the world knew 
to be imminent. They arrested, on suspicion, every 
Bulgarian notable in European Turkey—the official 
lay heads of the churches, the secretaries of the 
bishops, the more energetic priests, nearly all 
the younger schoolmasters and all of the wealthier 
men who had neglected to make their positions 
sure by. preliminary bribes. A_ process of 
sifting went on for some weeks, simplified by corrup- 
tion and facilitated by torture. In the end a list of 
300 ‘really dangerous and formidable rebels ” was 
drawn up, of whom it was proposed to send one-third 
into exile—‘‘ of course under the humanest possible 
conditions.” Considered without prejudice and in the 
abstract, this was a relatively mild measure in face of 
a most formidable conspiracy. At the very moment 
whea Turkey proposed it, Russia, confronted by nothing 
worse than passive resistance, was sending batches of 
Finns into exile without a show of trial. We ourselves, 
amid the profound peace which reigns in the exhausted 
Transvaal, had in force a standing ordinance which 
authorised Lord Milner to deal in the same summary 
way with all ‘‘undesirables.” And yet the entire 
European Concert, from the Russian right to the 
English left, put an absolute veto on this Turkish 
proposal. The various Powers may have had 
different motives. The more _ Liberal Govern- 
ments may have felt in their hearts that Turkey’s 
rebels are entirely in the right and ought not to be 
punished. Russia, on the other hand, is probably quite 
willing to see Turkey slowly exhausted by a smoulder- 
ing insurrection which she can never entirely suppress. 
But one and all of the Powers were agreed on this— 
that Turkey cannot be trusted to sift out her own 
rebels. The Powers were entirely in the right, but their 
attitude none the less involved an admission that Turkey 
is quite incapable of governing her own provinces. At one 
moment we proclaim the legitimacy of her sovereignty ; 
at the next we step in to protect men whose whole 
energies are bent on destroying that sovereignty. 

Two months pass by, and the rising comes at the 
moment predicted and in the manner foreseen. Imme- 
diately these same Powers, so careful for the liberties 
of the individual rebel, so nice and exacting on 
pedantic points of evidence, give way to panic, 
and proceed to incite this same Turk, whom they 
restrained in detail to wholesale methods of repression. 
He is givena ‘‘ free hand” and encouraged to increase 
his army, until he has in the field no less than 350 
battalions to deal with some 20,000 untrained peasants. 
The official German Press announces that the two 
“interested” Empires have urged the Sultan ‘‘ to put 
down the insurrection as soon as possible” ; and it adds 
that they are firmly supported by the other Powers. 
And yet we all know in what mood these troops go out 
to their work. The men in the Monastir vilayet 
are the comrades of the fanatics who murdered the 
Russian Consul. The regiments which are pouring 
down from Albania have been amusing themselves by 
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firing their rifles into the town of Uskub as their trains 
passed through the station. Others, before they dis- 
appeared into the obscurity of the interior, handselled 
their bayonets by a massacre of the Bulgarian em- 
ployees in one of the wayside stations in which they 
happened to halt. It needs no effort to imagine the 
rest. Rumour and Reuter may not always be exact 
about the details. Seventy villages sacked and burned, 
the streets of Krushevo piled with the naked corpses of 
thenon-combatant dead, eighty prisoners slaughtered by 
the roadside in cold blood—all this at least is probable 
and in accordance with precedent. It might have been 
predicted, and when the Powers set these 350 battalions 
in motion—most of them composed of untrained men 
raised on the spot and full of local bitterness—they 
knew quite well what to expect. A government which 
cannot be trusted to pick out a few score suspects for 
exile is a fortiori incapable of suppressing a 
really menacing and exasperating rebellion with 
anything approaching a minimum of bloodshed. The 
actual facts, as one of the representatives of the Great 
Powers in Sofia has informed his Government, are 
bluntly that the Turkish authorities have reached * the 
utmost limit of barbarism,” and that they are aiming 
at the ‘‘ total extirpation of the Bulgarian population ” 
in Macedonia. 

If Europe were really civilised it would be impossible 
that she should tolerate such an outbreak of savagery 
on her own borders. If she were really humane she 
would not have waited for this outburst. That the 
Macedonians should rise deliberately, well knowing that 
their rising will be the signal for outrage, massacre, and 
devastation, is a cogent proof that their existence in 
normal years was not worth living. They may have 
marred their propaganda by narrow racial aims, they 
may have sullied their undoubted bravery by excesses 
and cruelties, but nothing can quite obscure the elemen- 
tary fact that no race would face such risks if life were 
tolerable under actual conditions. To these obvious 
facts Europe is bliad, but sooner or later the moment 
for intervention must arrive. To leave the question 
to Austria and Russia is merely to postpone that 
moment. Both Powers have other preoccupations, and 
Russia’s action in the Rostkowsky affair has proved 
that she is more anxious to preserve her authority than 
to use it. If once the selfish interests of these Powers 
could be eliminated, the solution presents no insuper- 
able difficulties. _ Macedonia has a long coastline and 
a tolerable railway system which would make a mixed 
European occupation easy. The insurgents do not 
demand a difficult remedy, as the Cretans did. They 
ask only for European control, and, unlike the 
Cretans, they would lay down their arms at once to 
any civilised army. Even the local Greek population, 
which would bitterly resent an autonomy under Bul- 
garian hegemony, would welcome European control as 
a relief froma double tyranny. A European governor 
with a small European staff, responsible not to Yildiz 
Paiace, but to the Powers, would make Macedonia 
habitable in a few months and prosperous in as many 
years. The one thing needful is to revive the Concert. 
We have no interest in doing this but humanity. Is 
the motive inadequate? If Europe delays, she will find, 
when the last intolerable outrage compels her to act, 
that there is nothing to occupy but the cinders of vil- 
lages, no one to protect but the violated widows of 
brave men. 


THE REPORT ON THE WAR. 


HE substantial volumes prepared by Lord Elgin 

and his colleagues are full of important matters 

for consideration. We propose next week to discuss 
some of the military questions raised by the report. 
At present our task is merely to show from this report 
that it is the Government on whom the blame must 
chiefly fall for our humiliation in South Africa. 
For this report makes it absolutely clear that the 
Government were well informed by their military 
advisers, that when Mr. Balfour said at Dewsbury that 
the co-operation of the Orange Free State with the 
Transvaal seemed as remote as the prospect of war 
with Switzerland he convicted himself either of gross 
untruthfulness or incredible negligence, and that their 
diplomacy was directed throughout on the assumption 
that their friends in Park-lane were more to be trusted 
than their own agents. Sir William Butler’s despatch 
on the Edgar case shows more penetration, read in 
the light of later history and revelations, than any 
other document in the report, and it was pretty cer- 
tainly ignored. There was scarcely a military com- 
munication from South Africa during the years pre- 
ceding the war in which the possibility or probability of 
concerted action between the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal was not discussed, and yet 
Mr. Balfour had never heard of it. Lord Lans- 
downe, who, according to Lord Wolseley, never 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that diplomatic 
relations were becoming acute, did present his col- 
leagues with a minute describing our military unpre- 
paredness on August 12, and on August 18 Lord 
Wolseley presented a similar memorandum. Yet it 
was on August 26 that Mr. Chamberlain, with full 
knowledge of the military situation, made his 
famous Highbury speech, and told President Kruger 
(although he had then in his pocket a despatch which 
he told Sir Edward Clarke, in the House of Commons, 
he meant to accept) that the ‘‘ sands were running out.’ 
The Government argue that military preparations 
would have precipitated a crisis. Lord Wolse- 
ley assured them that the Boers could not 
move till October for want of grass, and -+yet 
they chose that month as the time to precipitate the 
crisis by refusing to state their terms and by hastening 
on with their military preparations. The truth is, of 
course, that though they kaew the fighting powers of 
the Boers, and knew the two States would protect 
their liberties together, they did not believe that 
they would fight. The keynote to the Govern- 
ment’s policy is to be found in one paragraph 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch of September 8. Mr. 
Chamberlain had proposed an inquiry into the working 
of the seven years’ law. The Transvaal replied by pro- 
posing as an alternative five years and the withdrawal 
of suzerainty. Mr. Chamberlain declined to withdraw 
suzerainty. The Transvaal then proposed to revert to the 
request for an inquiry, and asked how Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed to constitute his commission. Mr. Chamberlain 
replied that the fact that the Transvaal had offered 
a five years’ qualification without suzerainty showed 
that ‘they themselves recognised that their previous 
offer might be with advantage enlarged,” an answer 
which showed that Mr. Chamberlain had not very much 
to learn from the international sharpers of Johannesburg. 
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The Rhodesians said the Boers would not fight, and 
Mr. Chamberlain arranged his diplomacy in that belief. 
Lord Elgin and his colleagues deal rather tenderly with 
the Government, but their résumé of the negotiations, 
printed in one volume with the military recommenda- 
tions, is more fatal to Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation 
than any criticisms. 

This book is mainly one chapter in a history of 
incompetence and failure. The diplomacy was a failure ; 
the policy of unconditional surrender was a failure ; 
the methods of barbarism were a failure. The Govern- 
ment were in each case applying a policy that was in 
itself the sign of failure. They brought the war 
to an end, but they settled nothing. The enemy 
surrendered on terms which guaranteed their 
liberty to men who had been banished by pro- 
clamation, and they surrendered because, as a 
great Imperialist paper now admits, we organised the 
starvation of women. The Commission was only asked 
to report on the proceedings down to the occupation of 
the Boer capitals. The Government knew too much of 
that hideous campaign, on which we entered afterwards 
in order to make the country uninhabitable for men 
women, or beasts, to allow the Commissioners to ask 
questions about it. That campaign was the corollary 
of the policy of annexation, and all the specula- 
tions in the report about the duration of the 
war miss the mark because they are made by men who 
do not realise the difference between a war for some 
object of diplomacy and a war of national extinction 
A war of extermination, as Lord Rosebery called Lord 
Milner’s policy, méans war to the bitter end. That 
grim and savage encounter in South Africa between 
patriotism and Imperialism, between love of country 
and love of rule, defied all calculations from civilised 
warfare. 

Is there any reason to suppose that our policy in 
South Africa is any more intelligent and less un 
imaginative to-day? General Botha says that repa- 
triation is a failure. We give below an extract from 
the Rand Daily Mail for July 29, which throws some 
light on General Botha’s ground of complaint : 


“Repatriation ‘scandals’ have been much talked of 
during recent months. With a view to ascertaining the 
facts connected with the administration of this important 
Department, a return was called for in the Legislative 
Council. From this return we extract some detailed infor- 
tion. 

“ A glance at the summary reveals that the supplies issued 

in all districts up to June 30, 1903, were of the value of 

one million sterling, while the total cost of administration 

was one million and a half, The exact figures are: 
Supplies issued os ++» £1,000,278 
Total administration expenses... £1,400,638 

“In addition to the —— however, loans to the 
amount of £502,112 2s. 4d. were granted, and transpor 
services calculated to be equivalent to £1,533,459 17s. 5d 
were rendered. The grand total works out thus: 

Total value paid out sin w+ £3,043,850 
Cost of paying it 41,400,638 

“In other words, for every sovereign’s worth paid to 
burghers, those who paid it out took half a sovereign for- 
their trouble. 

“ At June 30 there were supplies in the different districts 
valued at £895,736 6s. 3d., so that the total administration 
bill cannot yet be calculated. On the date mentioned the 
Department were employing 1,472 white persons and 7,131 
natives.” 


Our administrators decided not to try to govern by 
humouring and respecting Boer ideas. They did not 
try to win Boer affection by a sympathetic policy. 
They determined to conquer the Boers by their striking 
competence, by their success in administration. Mr. 


Chamberlain said all military receipts would be honoured. 
And all that this competent Administation can do is to 
give the Boers relief which, if the damage to the 
country were only fifty millions, would be less than 
sixpence in the pound. 





YORKSHIRE AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN is probably more popular 

in Yorkshire to-day than he ever was before. 
That is not saying very much. The old prejudice 
against a Birmingham man still lingers. In the late 
seventies and early eighties it was much stronger. In 
1884 and 1885 Mr. Chamberlain introduced himself to 
Yorkshire audiences as a disestablisher of the Church, 
a taxer of ground values, a champion of local govern- 
ment. In those days he was a fierce Free Trader, with 
an almost virulent antipathy to landlords, and indeed 
to plutocracy in all shapes and forms. But his cam- 
paign in Yorkshire did not make him particularly 
popular among the working classes, who idolised Mr. 
Gladstone, and thought that the Radical Programme 
betrayed disloyalty to the great champion of Liberal- 
ism. The doctrine of ransom frightened or dis- 
gusted the Liberal manufacturers who might have been 
attracted by the religious and educational side of the 
Birmingham propaganda. The transition from old to 
new Birmingham, via Unionism and Imperialism, is 
almost complete. It has taken eighteen years to accom- 
plish, and now every man who is fond of war, either 
through the War Office or the Board of Trade, knows 
that Mr. Chamberlain is his natural leader. York- 
shire Liberalism lost many of its wealthiest supporters 
in the Home Rule crisis; but a larger proportion 
remained staunch there than in other parts of the 
country. These again were divided into two sections 
by the South African war, and, although they seemed 
to be coming together after the introduction of the 
Education Bill, there are undoubtedly a number of 
prominent Liberal Imperialists who will be in full 
sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s colonial policy so 
long as they think it can be reconciled with 
commercial interests. If it is worth while to spend 
300 millions in a war for Empire, why should it not be 
worth while to embark on a series of tariff wars for the 
same object? Here, perhaps, we have the key to the 
dissension between Mr. Charles Trevelyan and his late 
chairman, who has recently resigned his position and 
declared himself a Preferentialist and an out-and-out 
follower of the Colonial Secretary. In Zhe Yorkshire 
Herald, a Unionist paper, which has been publishing 
some ‘‘ Yorkshire Views and Interviews” on ‘‘ The 
Fiscal Problem,” we find that there are other Liberal 
Imperialists who seem to lean towards Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Henry Barran, of Leeds, for example, is 
reported to have said that ‘‘ any arrangement by which 
we consolidate the Empire must be based on the 
assumption that we must be prepared, and the colonies 
too, to give something. If Free Trade suited us and 
the colonies were for Protection we must be prepared 
to give up something of our Free Trade and the colonies 
must give up something of their Protection. That only 
could be the basis of Free Trade within the Empire.” 
Again Mr. Thomas Nutt, a well-known East Riding 
farmer, said ‘‘ he was a Free Trader and had always 
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been a Liberal; but still he thought there was plenty 
of room for inquiry and investigation.” He likes the 
corn duty, and thinks that the working man ought to 
pay more taxes. Again—to go into a neighbouring 
county—Mr. Charles Lowes, who is described as an 
Independent Progressive member of the Durham 
County Council, ‘ is strongly in favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal policy.” His ground seems to be that 
labour in England is overpaid and that its remunera- 
tion can only be reduced to the level of protectionist 
countries by a resort to Protection : 

“He said that he had visited France, Italy, and Belgium, 
and studied the methods used by these countries in con- 
nection with the marble trade. From his experience of 
work at home and abroad he had come to the conclusion 
that the only hope for England's superiority in the com- 
mercial world was to be placed on fair-trade terms with 
foreign competitors. In England they were paying fully 
30 per cent. more for labour than was paid in Italy and 
Belgium, and even more than this in the south of France. 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals were just what was wanted, 
and the sooner the Government carried them into effect the 
better it would be for this country.” 

On the other hand, the treasurer of the Durham City 
Liberal Association puts Free Trade in the forefront. 
He declares that the rift in the Unionist Party will be 
greater than that caused in the Liberal Party by Home 
Rule. He is glad to have so pronounced a Free Trader 
as Mr. Elliot to represent Durham, and will hesitate 
before opposing his return if Mr. Elliot sticks to his 
guns and the General Election should be fought on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Mr. Black, a_ well- 
known County Councillor in the East Riding, ‘‘is 
opposed to Protection in any shape or form.” Thereis 
a certain acerbity in his observations on the Pro- 
tectionist working man—a being of whose existence 
there can be little doubt, though his numbers are 
perhaps exaggerated : 

‘* If the working man found fault with German stuff coming 
into the country, why did he not put his shoulder to the wheel 
and make it as cheap? If he was as good a man as the 
German, why did he not produce the stuff?” He added, in 
conclusion: ** 1 am about sick of the working man. I object 
to the taxation of food because we have got 40 millions of 
people to keep, and we cannot grow as much in England as 
would serve Yorkshire.” 

In some places we learn that the farmers are almost 
unanimous for a tax on corn but are against taxing any 
other articles, except those which they produce. Major 
Rayleigh, of Burton Constable, advises all farmers to 
vote only for the candidate who supports Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s views. On the other hand, Mr. Meadley, of 
Patrington, himself both a land owner and large tenant- 
farmer, says: ‘‘I ama Free Trader. Protection is no 
use to farmers. Mr. Chamberlain is an exceedingly 
clever fellow, but he is not clever enough to bring 
about anything that will interfere with the price of food. 
If persisted in it will overthrow the Government at the 
next election.” The attitude of the Yorkshire Conser- 
vatives is still in a large degree uncertain. A small 
section, led by Mr. Beckett, member for Whitby, and 
men like Mr. George Duncombe, of Beverley, are strong 
for Free Trade. The other day, at an agricultural 
show, replying to someone who compared a Free Trader 
to a man who thought he could still wear the breeches 
which fitted him as a boy, Mr. Beckett said that a Pro- 
tectionist reminded him of a man who wanted to take 
out of an old chest for present wear a pair of moth-eaten 
breeches which had belonged to his great-grandfather. 
A great many Conservatives (most of them) have 
nailed their colours to the fence, and are determined 
to wait until they see what sort of an impression is 


created by Mr. Chamberlain's speeches. The Vork- 
shire Herald seems to be in this attitude, though it con- 
siders that the decision of the S¢andard, after much 
hesitation, to stick to Free Trade is having a powerful 
influence upon Conservative opinion. Sir Jonathan 
Backhouse, who is regarded as the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists in the North, will not go further 
than admit that there is ‘‘a fair prima-facie case for 
inquiry.” Mr. Chamberlain, he says, would not have 
initiated this movement ‘seeing it might greatly 
damage the Unionist Party unless he had well con- 
sidered it in the interests of the country and the 
Empire.’ Sir Jonathan thinks that the employers in 
the iron and steel trade are about equally divided in 
opinion. ‘We have Mr. Hugh Bell against and Mr. 
Dorman for. Then Mr. A. F. Pease and Mr. Pike 
Pease, M.P., are respectively in a like position.” He 
thinks that the higher class of mechanics are more 
likely than the manual labourers to support Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, because the former may hope 
for a rise in wages to compensate for an increase in 
the price of food, whereas the latter are not likely to 
get an equivalent. Mr. Marshall, of Driffield, a big 
corn miller, thinks that ‘‘any interference with our 
Free Trade policy would be most unwise.” A tax on 
corn and flour would doubtless help millers for 
about five years. But after that competition 
would be worse than it is now. Mr. Clapham, of 
Yarm, in an interesting ‘letter, refers to the very 
flourishing state of the iron trade, and thinks that 
farmers ‘‘have more to lose than gain by a return to 
the evil days of Protection.”” He ‘‘.well remembers the 
harrowing stories which came from Birmingham in 
1885 of the conditions that obtained in Germany and 
other highly protected countries amongst the skilled 
workmen, who, we were informed, were working from 
seventy-two to eighty-four hours per week (seven days) 
for the paltry sum of 18s.” 

There can be no doubt that the instinct of the wire- 
pullers of the Conservative Party is for Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Bennett, who is the party whip in Sheffield, 
besides favouring a tax of 2s. or 5s. a quarter on corn, 
‘‘ would tax every manufactured article that comes into 
the country from any nation which will not accept ours 
without taxing them.”’ Mr. T. P. Crossland, who leads 
the Huddersfield Tories, says that ‘‘if he had his way 
the country would resort to a drastic system of Protec- 
tion.” Mr. George Todd, who presides over the Selby 
Conservative Club, remarks: ‘‘When a man dies 


suddenly we have an inquest to ascertain the cause of 


death. I am in favour of an inquiry being made as to 
how it is that so many of our industries are dying out, 
We ought to inquire.” Another gentleman, a Selby 
braid manufacturer, is ‘‘an out-and-out Protectionist, 
and, for that matter, Conscriptionist as well.” He 
detests education and foreign commerce, and describes 
British ports as ‘‘ the dustbins of the world.” 

In Darlington and Scarborough the Unionists are 
much divided. In the agricultural divisions the farmers 
are mostly Protectionist, and it will be difficult for 
Conservative candidates to stand out against Mr, 
Chamberlain’s proposals. On the other hand, the 
agricultural labourers will probably rally strongly to 
the Liberal and Free Trade cause. 

What will be the verdict of the West Riding? So far 
as we can judge, the Unionist members will find it very 
difficult to retain their seats, except in divisions where 
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the Free Trade vote is split between Liberal and Labour 
candidates. The danger of a tax being imposed upon 
foreign wool for the benefit of Australia and New 
Zealand is beginning to be appreciated. A wool duty 
may not be in the scheme, but it might easily and 
logically result from the scheme. The pressure from 
the colonies and from English pastoralists would be 
strong as soon as the thin end of the wedge was intro- 
duced, and such a tax would be ruinous to the staple 
industry of Yorkshire, 





MANKIND AND MR. SHAW.* 


HAT Mr. Bernard Shaw is a playwright who 
makes prefaces for his plays is a fallacy which 
has too long ensnaved the public—and G. B. S. is him- 
self the most conspicuous member of that public. 
Mr. Shaw writes prefaces with plays to illustrate them. 
Here is a book which is two-thirds preface and one- 
third play. Read it with care, sit down to write upon 
it, and it is only by a steady effort of conscious will 
that you can bring yourself to remember that the play 
was really there. It was all announced in the preface, 
amplified in the treatise, and condensed in the epigrams 
at the end. One can only think of the play as a sportive 
illustration, a rather unconvincing demonstration of so 
much theory. It is very amusing, no doubt, but the 
humour is not so much the work of an artist who sees 
the world with joy as the relaxation of a thinker 
who seeks relief from his own conclusions. Plato 
argued that a tragedian is by nature also a 
maker of comedies. One might argue as plausibly 
that every philosopher ought to write farces. Man and 
Superman is a sort of metaphysical farce. If Mr. Shaw 
puts on the cap and bells, it is only because he feels so 
deeply and thinks so steadily that he dreads a quite 
direct expression of himself. It would be too exhaust- 
ing. There is a perverse reticence behind the apparent 
frankness of his self-revelations. He knows that he is 
really a preacher, and for very shame he playsthe mounte- 
bank. But thedisguise is wearing very thin. There is less 
of the artist and more of the abstract thinker in this book 
than in any one of Mr. Shaw’s previous preface plays. 
The Devil's Disciple had a rattling plot, and to the 
simple-minded who went to see it was merely a capital 
melodrama of a puzzling but quite agreeable type. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion enshrined at least 
two live characters, a fascinating woman anda genuine 
cockney. Jan and Superman is by contrast a ballet 
of bloodless categories. 

There are motor-cars and brigands, a scene or 
two in Spain, and a dialogue in Hell; but with all this 
machinery one cannot concejve an audience enjoying it. 
It opens with a delightfully humorous situation in 
which a stolid old hypocrite of the Manchester school 
and a youthful maker of revolutionary paradoxes find 
themselves linked together as the guardians of an 
embarrassing young woman. Here and there are 
passages which bristle with vitality and fun. The idea of 
Hell as the place of unreal pleasures and the conception 
of the Devil as the arch-sentimentalist are as original 
as they areamusing. The long dialogue between Don 
Juan, the Commander's Statue, and the Devil is almost 
wearisomely witty, and every joke is a flash of insight. 
But with all this the play moves on wooden legs. There 
is not a human being in all the list of characters. Mr. 
Shaw has made up his mind for the time being that you 
have told the truth about love and marriage and the 
relations of the sexes when you have said that it is the 
woman who pursues and the man who is pur- 
sued. He gives us accordingly a woman who 


* MAN AND SUPERMAN: A Comedy and a Philosophy. By 
Bernard Shaw. Westminster; Constable. 6s, 








has no passion save pursuit, no interests outside the 
game, no intelligence save for the devising of wiles. 
The man is no less abstract. Heis merely the pursued, 
he manifests life only by vain efforts to escape, and 
proves his sexlessness rather than his manhood by 
making epigrams in the woman’s arms. And when all 
is said there is no particular value in the thesis except 
in so far as it balances the equally one-sided convention 
which upholds the opposite view. There are Hippolitas 
in the world, but there are also fauns. 

The book is curious and interesting largely because 
it is a focus for ideas from so many sources. From 
Tolstoi Mr. Shaw has learned that marriage is 
‘* popular because it combines the maximum of tempta- 
tion with the maximum of opportunity.” From Tolstoi, 
too, he has learned that ‘‘ criminals do not die by the 
hands of the law. They die by the hands of other 
men.”’ From Nietzsche he has borrowed the idea 
of the superman. But with all his borrowings 
he remains a Socialist. He seems to see that 
society and the law and the race are so many 
abstractions. He seems to see that only the individual 
who does and suffers is real. But he clings as 
obstinately as ever to his old standards of value. He 
is troubled because this same ‘‘ humanity” does not 
progress, concerned for the more intimate and intelligent 
organisation of ‘‘ society,” and interested in proposing 
schemes for the improvement of the ‘race.’ His 
‘‘overman”’ is as far as possible from Nietzsche’s anti- 
social beast of prey, who is simply a creature of 
larger appetites and more reckless talons than 
the common herd. Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘ superman” is 
a trained Socialist bureaucrat, for ever engaged in 
organising the future. He plays pessimist through 
many chapters, and professes to disbelieve in progress, 
only to prove in the end that he is more sanguine than 
the most arrant Radical of usall. He analyses all the 
pruderies and hypocrisies which make up modern 
marriage and the sex relation. Tolstoi himself is not 
more ruthless. But while Tolstoi ends with a despairing 
plea for abstinence and self-control where all at the best 
is evil, Mr. Shaw gaily propounds a sweeping scheme 
of reconstruction. He tells us that all our reforms 
which seek to better the conditions of life have left man 
as essentially uncivilised as he was. He proves his 
point in a brilliantly sombre chapter of contemporary 
criticism, whose terse sentences of blazing insight are 
worth a whole library of duller men’s dithyrambs. 
And then he jauntily assures us that all will 
be well when once we have rearranged _ the 
marriage tie so as to secure the deliberate breeding of 
man as a political animal. Mr. Shaw—if he is serious 
—is the most breezy of optimists. He is an optimist 
who, instead of believing in School Boards and Pas- 
sive Resistance and Free Trade, happens to put his 
faith in artificial selection. But the chances are that 
he is not serious, 

Mr. Shaw is really labouring over the old illusions 
which moved Schopenhauer to fury. The essential 
element in the sex relationship is not, he declares, 
amoristic sentiment but the perpetuation of the species. 
We are the unconscious puppets of the Will to Live 
(or as he calls it the Life Force), It deludes us by 
promising pleasures that are unreal and delights that 
are transitory, only to induce us to postpone our own 
good to that of the next generation. We are for ever 
the unconscious victims of the future, spending our- 
selves upon others who in their turn will make a like 
unwitting sacrifice under the pressure of the same 
illusion. And forthwith Mr. Shaw steps in to urge us to 
clear our minds of illusions, and organise our own lives 
and society with a view to scientific breeding. We 
are to do wilfully what nature only forces us to do by 
cunning, and in the process we are to refine away the 
‘‘amoristic sentiment” which serves as the compelling 
illusion. We are to make ourselves conscious and 
scientific vehicles for the Life Force. Mr. Shaw does 
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not appear to see that his demand involves a con- 
tradiction. A conscious and reasonable humanity 
would revolt against the atrocious trick which 
nature plays upon us. It would refuse to pursue a 
good that is never realised. It would decline to bea 
worker in a comic process which can be amusing only 
to an eternal spectator ; it would declare that progress 
interested it no more than a sum in arithmetical pro- 
gression. The illusion that we are living in the present 
for our own generation and our private good alone 
makes existence interesting. Clear our minds ofthatcant 
and we should certainly not consent to play the 7rd/e of 
breeders for a future that, in its own turn, would be no 
more than a worthless present. A conscious humanity 
would strike, and refuse to perpetuate itself. And that, 
perhaps, is what Mr. Shaw is aiming at. His mission 
is to persuade an incorrigible race to suicide. 


H. N. B. 





“LYNCHING” IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


HE series of lynching outrages in the Southern 
States of the American Republic, to which 
President Roosevelt addresses his recent letter of warn- 
ing and expostulation, are symptoms of a deplorable 
recrudescence of race feeling in a white population 
which has never accepted the spirit of the emancipation 
policy that followed the Civil War. The immediate 
causes of the heated sentiment which find expression in 
these outrages are, however, ofa most trivial character. 
President Roosevelt, conversing with Mr. Booker 
Washington, a negro whose character and work are 
universally admired, is interrupted by the luncheon bell 
in an adjoining room, and, wishing for further talk, 
asks Mr. Washington to sit down at table. The watch- 
ful Press describes this as a formal invitation to a 
dinner party given in order to assert ‘‘ social equality” 
of blacks and whites, and the entire white South boils 
up at the “insult.” 

Nextcomes the President’s ruthless repression of the 
attempt in Alabama and Tennessee to establish a “‘lily- 
white ” Republican party by packing the Party Conven- 
tion with whites and excluding negro elected represen- 
tatives. Southern Republicans, a not despicable mino- 
rity in several States, feel exceedingly sore at what 
they regard as Mr. Roosevelt’s unwarrantable inter- 
ference with their right to manage their own “‘State”’ 
politics, and this high-handed action in the cause of 
equity may cost him dear in next year’s choice of 
Republican electors. Many moderate men, formerly 
Democrats or political Laodiceans, out of fear for the 
monetary policy of Bryan, were ready to join a new 
white party, which in fact, if not in name, had been 
Republican, provided the ‘‘ nigger” element was not 
permitted to predominate. Mr. Roosevelt’s action has 
stifled the hope of this movement. 

Then followed the Indianola incident. The coloured 
postmistress of a little Mississippi town who had held 
the office for twenty years was forced bya local white 
agitation to tender her resignation. The President, 
resenting this coercion, refused to appoint a successor 
and forced the people of Indianola to fetch their mail 
from a distant town. 

But the event which more than any other has 
fanned the flame of race animosity is the appointment 
of a coloured man, Dr. Crum, to the Federal post of the 
collectorship of the port of Charleston. Such appoint- 
ments are nothing new—Mr. Harrison and Mr. McKinley 
made more negro appointments than Mr. Roosevelt ; 
coloured men have been placed in this very position in 
more important places than Charleston. But for 


reasons difficult to explain, this Crum appointment 
was taken by the South as an express menace to white 
supremacy. As one talks with the people of this 
oldest and most ‘‘ aristocratic” city of South Carolina, 





the blackest State of the Black Belt, where negroes 
considerably outnumber whites, one comes to realise 
the tenacity of the old master-and-slave sentiment. 
Looking across the beautiful bay to the little isle on 
which stands Fort Sumter, the firing on which was 
the signal of the Civil War, one begins to comprehend 
the width of difference which still separates the con- 
federacy of ex-slave States from the main body 
of free, progressive America. True, the Union has 
triumphed, and not by force alone; loyalty to the 
Federal flag is genuine and universal throughout the 
South, but underneath this unity there lurks a deep 
and even dangerous distrust of the North and the 
Republicanism which usually dominates Federal 
politics. 

It is this feeling that the case of Dr. Crum so aptly 
illustrated. Here was a coloured man, half white, of 
good character, substance, education, and ability. No 
one seriously contended that he was less competent to 
perform the duties of this post than any white appli- 
cant. But the appointment of a ‘‘negro” to any post 
which gives “dignity” and tends to set a coloured 
person on a level with the meanest white is taken as an 
insult to the white race. As one essays to penetrate 
the true inwardness of this race hostility, several 
common explanations have to be discarded. The 
physical repugnance theory soon disappears in view of 
the general consent by which white Southerners affirm 
their preference for coloured domestic servants and the 
familiarity which such close personal intercourse im- 
plies. Nor can it be seriously held that the whites fear 
the negroes or anticipate the possibility of an armed 
rising, tor the coloured- people are admittedly in- 
capable of effective organisation. 

This dark memory of the years 1877-1887 is the 
common pretext for the organised and systematic 
repression of the negro franchise practised in the 
South. For ten years after the restoration of white 
rule in 1887 negroes were kept from the polls by armed 
force, or else their votes were overcome by stuffing 
the ballot-boxes or by other corrupt devices. Since 1897 
most of the States have amended their Constitutions 
so as to provide an education test as a qualification for 
registration. This test, which consists usually in 
ability to read and to explain any section of the Con- 
stitution which the registration clerk may select, is 
habitually and quite avowedly distorted so as to dis- 
qualify literate negroes and admit illiterate whites. No 
one attempts to deny that this was the chief object and 
result of the education test. The effect is practically 
to reduce to insignificance the negro voting power, in 
spite of the considerable improvement in negro educa- 
tion which is taking place. ; 

In South Carolina, for example, out of about 
120,000 male adult negroes less than 6,000 are on the 
voting register. In North Carolina and several other 
States the education test is reinforced by what is called 
the ‘‘ Grandfather Clause,” which provides that anyone 
may vote, whether otherwise qualified or not, whose 
direct lineal ancestor had a vote in 1867. 

Democrats (save the mark!) defend this discrimi- 
nation, as they defended the open force and fraud 
which preceded, on grounds of sheer necessity. White 
civilisation, they aver, is at stake—the Fourteenth 
Amendment tothe Federal Constitution which gave votes 
to the negroes they regard as not morally binding upon 
them, because it was secured bya violation of the Consti- 
tution. Icouldnot, however, findthat the objection either 
to a fair administration of the franchise law or to the 
small number of Federal appointments given to negroes 
was really based on a genuine dread of negro political 
supremacy, even in South Carolina and Mississippi, 
where the coloured people form a majority. 

The real dread of the Southerner is not negro insur- 
rection or negro political dominion, but “ social equality ” 
of the two races. This term brings us a little nearer 
to the truth, No social intercourse on equal terms 
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exists, intermarriage is in some States still a criminal 
offence and in hardly any case is actually committed ; 
nowhere does negro meet white except as an inferior ; 
the common portion of the coloured race is domestic 
service, agriculture, and the less skilled manual and 
menial labour of the towns. Of recent years, how- 
ever, serious effort is being made to improve the 
condition of the negroes; schools and colleges are 
springing up to give literary and professional training, 
while institutions like Hampton and Tuskegee are 
grappling bravely with the problem of industrial educa- 
tion. By these means many thousands of coloured 
people in all parts of the South are getting education, 
property, self-respect, and an American standard of 
life, which includes a capacity to think and to demand 
the rights of American citizens. It is the social and 
economic aspirations of this class of ‘‘ new negroes” 
that are the real source of alarm and bitterness among 
the Southern whites. 

For in what a plight does this educated 
coloured class find themselves? The Federal Consti- 
tution recognises them as American citizens and gives 
them equality of voting power with other citizens ; 3 the 
Southern whites by force or fraud deny the exercise of 
this franchise. Equal justice before the law exists in 
name ; in fact it is denied. If a coloured man is accused 
of murdering a white man, or assaulting a white woman, 
he is commonly lynched; if a white man kilis a coloured 
man he is never hung, and in hardly any case is his 
liberty abridged; an assault by a white man ona 
coloured woman—an everyday occurrence—is a matter 
of indifference to white courts. When a coloured 
man is placed on trial, the jury is always 
packed with whites, long terms of imprisonment are 
given for crimes leniec ntly treated in the case of whites, 
and most Southern States make considerable sums of 
money by letting out gangs of convicts—men, women, 
and children—to labour under conditions of gross neg- 
lect of sanitary and moral regulations. In some States 
this administration of the criminal law is nothing less 
than a re-establishment of the worst form of slavery on 
a not inconsiderable scale, for the benefit partly of the 
State, partly of private employers of this contract- 
labour. On the railroads not merely is there enforced 
separation of coloured people from whites by the pro- 
vision of the ‘‘ Jim Crow” car, but here and elsewhere 
negroes are charged the same fares as whites for worse 
accommodation. Having no voice in the government, 
they see in the appropriation of public money for edu- 
cation a wide discrimination in favour of white schools ; 
in South Carolina the public cost per white pupil is 
more than three times that per black pupil. 

It is the intelligent, educated, propertied coloured 
class, opening its eyes everywhere to these gross 
inequalities and illegalities practised by the dominant 
race, that accounts for the white intolerance exhibited 
in the Crum case. It is the fear that these people will 
become ‘‘like unto us, knowing good and evil,” that 
they will demand their rights as American citizens and 
will appeal to the wider sense of justice in the American 
nation, that disturbs the people of the South. It is idle 
to argue or to point out that no negro wants “ social 
equality” in the sense of free mingling with whites, or 
that, if he did, no white is forced to choose his associ- 
ates from the other colour. What coloured people do 
claim, whenever they come to understand the case, 
is that they shall have the same liberty to develop their 
individual powers by education, civil rights, economic 
equality, and political citizenship that white people 
have. The Southerner denies political and civil 
rights and the justice which they .secure, not 
merely to the ruck of ignorant, half-savage field 
labourers, but to an important and growing class 
of intelligent and genuinely American men and women. 
It is this attitude that brings him into conflict with 
the Northern feeling represented by President Roose- 
velt. The latter in discussing the question of the 








Crum appointment with me put his position as follows ; 
‘*] do not pretend that the negroes and the whites 
are actually equal as races, but I consider the best prin- 
ciple in the making of appointments to be this: ‘ Each 
man on his, merits without discrimination of race.’” 
Now, the Southerner insists that race discrimination 
shall outweigh individual merits. It is this antagonism 
between the lust of race dominion in the descendants 
of slaveholders and the spirit of free American demo- 
cracy that causes the most perplexed problem with 
which the great Republic of the West is confronted 


now and in the future. 
7 J. A. Hosson. 





PROGRESS OF THE INQUIRY. 
VL. 
HE sixth and last sitting of the inquiry was re- 
markable in many ways, but especially for the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain alone appeared. 

The audience in the street outside, and the many ex- 
perts and officers who were privileged to enter the 
court, were waiting in vain for the advent of at least the 
Duke of Marlborough or Mr. Austen Chamberlain, when 
the Colonial Secretary rose, and, after remarking that he 
would detain them for but a very few moments, begged 
that they would not take alarm at the constitution of the 
court. The absence of his colleagues was just the kind 
of thing that his more virulent opponents might put 
down to some political cause: he had almost said some 
domestic cause. Against malicious ignorance of that 
kind there was no weapon but direct contradiction. He 
would contradict it here and now, as he had success- 
fully contradicted in the past his connection with the 
Jameson raid and the stupid story about the garden 
party at Lord Rothschild’s, or the legend of his having 
been a Free Trader and a Home Ruler in some remote 
past which his enemies found it very difficult to dis- 
cover. (Laughter.) 

He did not think it seemly that a man should talk 
about himself too much. He would therefore make 
no allusion to the services he had rendered his 
country. Such as they were, they could never be more 
in history than the services of oneman. A great man, 
perhaps, a lovable man certainly, but, after all, only one 
man. 

Lord Beaconsfield had said that men imputed 
themselves. He was not quite clear what this meant, 
but. . 

( Here Mr. Chamberlain took up another little page of 
notes.) Therefore, it seemed . 

(Here Mr. Chamberlain fiddle d a " Title with his 
papers, frowned, replaced his eyeglass, and explained that 
he had mtslaid some of h's notes.) 

Continuing, in a more natural tone and with far 
less fluency, he proceeded to give in detail the reasons 
for the absence of each of his colleagues. 

The Prime Minister was occupied at Deptford, 
arguing with some Nonconformists. 

Lord Halsbury had gone into the retreat of a 
monastery to make his peace with God. 

Lord Lansdowne had been suddenly called to the 
Foreign Office to translate some Frenchified stuff or 
other in the Sugar Convention. 

The Duke. of Marlborough was suffering from 
brain fever, and, in spite of the terribly contagious 
nature of the disease, Mr. Gerald Balfour was nursing 
him with the tenderness of a woman. 

His own son, Austen, had that very morning received 
a letter from Mrs. Augusta Legge, of Tooting. It was 
addressed to the Postmaster-General, and complained 
that a box of fish, despatched by her ten days ago, had 
been lost in the post. The Postmaster-General always 
attended to these things himself. It was in the tradi- 
tion of hard, silent self-denial in which he had himself 
been brought up, and in which he had brought up his 
family. 
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Under the circumstances he thought he would not 
call any witnesses . . . . Something much more 
convincing than any number of witnesses was being 
prepared in the Horse Guards Parade. 

Mr. Chamberlain cordially invited those present to 
attend, and sat down after speaking two hours and 
thirty-four minutes, during the whole of which prodi- 
gious space of time he had kept his audience entranced 
and speechless. 

At the close of these proceedings Lord Burnham 
came forward in his robes, his escutcheon borne by 
pages, and displaying the supporters, Hummim and 
Thummim, with the legend ‘* Nec Nomina Mutant.” 
The venerable peer presented the Colonial Secretary 
with a pair of white gloves, according to an ancient 
and touching custom which prescribes such a ceremony 
when a court is happily spared the painful duty of 
delivering a verdict. 

Mr. Chamberlain then disappeared through a little 
door to robe himself as a Roman Emperor, in which 
character he proposed to address the pageant. 

On reaching the Horse Guards Parade an enor- 
mous crowd was discovered stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, but leaving between themselves and the 
grand stand a space through which could defile the 
procession that had been arranged. At precisely 
fifteen minutes to six Mr. Chamberlain rose to address 
the crowd, and by a fine conception the brass band, the 
flags, and the various contingents of the procession 
began marching past at the same time. 

It was, perhaps, on this account that his speech 
was not very clearly heard. The opening sentence, 
however, rang high and clear: ‘‘I shall detain you,” 
he said, ‘‘for but a very few moments.” What fol- 
lowed was drowned in a blast of trumpets preceding 
the arrival of a dozen miserable Unionist Free 
Traders. The unhappy men were gagged and goaded 
forward, with their hands tied behind their backs by 
a convoy of voters from Birmingham, arranged in 
blocks of five and bearing banners ornamented with 
mottoes in their own dialect. 

In the short interval following their passage several 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s sentences could be plainly heard ; 

**] will tell the truth that has ever been 
. . «+ Imperial race . one united ... ” 

At this moment the contingent of National Scouts, 
cheering wildly and galloping past the saluting point, 
drowned the master’s voice. When the dust they had 
raised had somewhat fallen, his stern, impassive features 
were once more discernible, and a few more sentences 
could be caught above the din, though with increasing 
difficulty, as the mob were beginning to sing patriotic 
songs. 

‘*He was not often mistaken. . They could 
not point to any opinion which he had . . . and 
which had not been. 

Though it was evident from the considerable dis- 
tension of the mouth that the great statesman was still 
making history, nothing could be heard after this 
through the increasing enthusiasm of the crowd. 

An enormous effigy of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
stuffed with straw, was dragged past the grand stand 
amid hoots and jeers, and finally burnt at the stake in 
the open space near the Duke of York’s Steps. Fifty- 
seven enormous vans, drawn by twelve strong horses 
each, and loaded to the height of at least 4o ft. with 
pamphlets and small handbooks, received perhaps a 
greater ovation than any other part of the procession, 
until, at its close, and as though to emphasise that 
unity among all our fellow-subjects which has been the 
object of Mr. Chamberlain’s life, a number of Kaffirs, 
dressed as nearly as possible in the manner of the 
British working man, appeared on the extreme right, 
and marched past with colours flying. 

As the tramp and order of these brave men fell upon 
their ears the crowd could no longer restrain them- 
selves. Loud shouts of ‘‘ Tweebosch!” and the names 


of other heroic fields wherein they had fought and bled 
for us rose from the handful of educated men who were 
to be discovered in that vast assembly. As the legion 
passed the stand itself and turned eyes right to the 
majestic figure that had enrolled them in the common 
service of the Empire, a great song, of which the words 
were at first indistinct, rose spontaneously from various 
parts of the Parade. Within a few seconds half a 
million undaunted voices were giving forth the great 
Song of Empire : 
‘*Whoi carn’t every man 
"Ave three woives ?” 


In the fever of these emotions the assembly broke 
the cordon which had hitherto been stoutly maintained 
by a body of Mr. Brodrick’s recruits, and made a rush 
for the grand stand ; it unfortunately, collapsed under 
the multitude of those attempting to honour their 
leader by a personal embrace. 

Perhaps no fitter termination could have been 
imagined for a scene which marked a turning point 
in the history of the Horse Guards Parade. 

The Colonial Secretary, it need scarcely be added, 
did not remain to receive this last testimony to his 
popularity, but the beginning of the enthusiastic move- 
ment in the crowd was enough to convince him that 


he had thousands of the people at his back, and, if 


we are not mistaken, he did more by that short but 
glorious episode than all the labours of the Committee 
had done until that day. H. B. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssiINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


T is an old observation in life that those who seem 
to care least about the regard of the world succeed 

in attracting it most. That is certainly true of Lord 
Salisbury, who never spoke with enthusiasm of any 
cause, even his own, and conducted the affairs of a 
busy democracy almost in the spirit and temper of a 
recluse, yet who ruled England longer than Mr. Glad- 
stone or Mr. Disraeli, one the most ardent and attrac- 
tive of men, the other the most accomplished and in- 
teresting, and both essentially ‘‘ popular” statesmen. 
Is that to the bad? Ido not think so. I heard Lord 
Salisbury described the other day by a distinguished 
contemporary as a thoroughly cynical man. The 
judgment was based on his public career, not on any 
specially close acquaintance with his private life or cha- 
racter. If it was true, if Lord Salisbury really regarded 
men in the way that Nietzsche or Swift’s Gulliver re- 
garded them, the public respect for him, which, though 
not affectionate, was deep, was somewhat misplaced. 
But I should have said the description applied much 
more Closely to his successor, Mr. Balfour. 1 don’t 
think Lord Salisbury had a high view of the average 
wisdom of mankind; perhaps few men of action, and 
still fewer thinkers, have. In particular Lord Salisbury 
had not Mr. Gladstone’s high spirits, and the slightly 
uncritical temper which veiled from that great man the 
meannesses of life, the recurring perversity and 
crookedness of affairs. But is it not fair to apply to 
him the epithet which I see Mr. Gladstone strongly 
attached to him? He was certainly “ conscientious.” 
On some subjects—mostly domestic—it was clear that 
he hardly thought at all, or only applied the wayward 
and delightful humour with which he marked the ways 
of men. But when he was most serious, how sagacious 
his observation, how sane his intelligence, how wise his 
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description of events, even when his mastery of them 
seemed not a little to seek ! 


* * * * * 

It was this reflective quality of Lord Salisbury 
which made his speeches yield to me a fascination that 
not even Mr. Gladstone’s oratory afforded. When he 
spoke in this strain he reminded one of Thomson's 
description of the deep and melancholy voice that 
addressed the darkened multitude in the cathedral of 
the City of Dreadful Night. If feeling had been 
absent from these passages of warning or counsel they 
would have been nothing. But it was not absent. 
Lord Salisbury’s criticism of life was part of his entire 
attitude as a diplomatist, an attitude in complete con- 
trast to Mr. Chamberlain’s. Lord Salisbury was for 
watching and waiting, observing the results of events 
as they unrolled themselves before him; Mr. Cham- 
berlain for jumping and acting on the spot, Yet the 
late Prime Minister did a good deal in his time, and 
his most conspicuous work, the partitioning of 
Africa among the European Powers, with the lion’s 
share to this country, was a characteristic fruit of his 
deliberate calculating temper and his really remarkable 
authority in the diplomatic world. I don’t believe that 
Count Corti’s (not Bismarck’s) supposed description of 
him as a ‘‘lath painted to look like iron,” while 
it contained a measure of truth, in the least 
degree reflected the general European opinion 
of him. A very competent observer thought that 
after Bismarck’s retirement his personality was more 
regarded than any of his contemporaries. As a 
domestic statesman he was nothing ; but as a Foreign 
Minister, though he often failed, he had a singularly 
wide range of achievement. Judging by his letters on 
the Armenian massacres, some of which I have seen, 
his failure to obtain redress stirred him deeply, and he 
was less to blame for it than any other director of the 
Concert. The same may be said of his conduct of the 
Greek difficulty. Though his language was rather 
harsh, I know that the Greek Government considered 
that throughout the Cretan trouble he was the best 
friend they possessed in a peculiarly hostile and insincere 
combination. 

* * x » a 

To return to his speeches. I suppose no other 
atmosphere but that of the House of Lords would have 
suited them. There he was like a Pope addressing his 
Cardinals. He could speak over their heads urdi et 
orbi, but he had ne need to strain the resources of the 
impassive style that harmonised at once with his 
imposing presence and the deliberate, critical bent of 
his intelligence. The result was something unique in 
the sphere of oratory—if, indeed, Lord Salisbury could 
be called an orator at all. He spoke with a harsh, 
strong voice, and in a sort of deep-toned chant, like an 
ecclesiastic. Hehad no gesture, hardly even a physical 
movement, his face lacked expression, he neither smiled 
when he jested, nor marked the scornful passages with 
other than the slightest accentuation. His mind was 
so orderly that it never needed refreshment by way of 
notes, even on complicated masses of fact. I don’t 
think he even wrote out important announcements in 
foreign affairs, and this was not due to idle- 
ness, for he was a voluminous writer of letters, 
and his handwriting was most clear, painstaking, and 
elegant. All the accompaniments of dramatic speech 


were absent, just as in Lord Rosebery they are abun- 





dantly present. But I sometimes think the impres- 
sion was the greater for this monotony of delivery, 
just as Mozart is, after all, a more truly dramatic 
musician than Wagner, though he takes less apparent 
trouble to produce his effect. Lord Salisbury’s sen- 
tences were not so disorderly as Mr. Parnell’s, but the 
wording often seemed careless and ungraceful until the 
argument had been rounded off, and then they struck 
One as entirely appropriate. The real attraction of 
these speeches was the impression they gave of a man 
thinking aloud, and giving you not merely the acci- 
dents, the husks, of his mind, but its essential fruit. 
His phrasing was often blunt, sometimescruel, especially 
in the moments when he stepped out of his path to 
crush or brush aside a bore, which he did with great 
enjoyment of the work, Now and then he spoke quite 
absurdly, and often with exaggeration. But he dealt 
in real human stuff, not in the conventions of politics ; 
and, though his was a narrow and somewhat un- 
sympathetic outlook on life, the expression of it was 
always genuine. 


* *” * * * 

I find a good deal of Liberal opinion in these 
quiet days of the early recess inclining to the 
view that, should the Cabinet break up at the end of 
next month, as it is most likely to do, and should Mr. 
Balfour resign office, the Liberal leaders should refuse 
to form a Ministry in face of the present Parliamentary 
and political situation. Surely the reasons against 
their taking office are strong. Liberals have nothing 
to propose in regard to finance; they simply stand by 
the old ways and call on Mr. Chamberlain to produce 
his reasons for departing from them. The Government 
have raised the fiscal question before the world ; let 
them proceed with it, and decide what presentment of 
it—a Free Trade or a Protectionist presentment—they 
will make t» the electorate. The Liberal Party attack 
their policy ; why should they play Mr. Chamberlain’s 
game by allowing him to change the rd/e and assault 
where he must now defend, taking full advantage of 
all that the chapter of accidents might bring with it 
between the autumn and a General Election? For 
example, I hear extremely menacing accounts of the 
situation in the Far East, and there are those who pro- 
phesy with confidence an outbreak between Russia and 
Japan in October. If the fiscal bubble collapses nothing 
would suit Mr. Balfour’s interests better than to get rid 


of it and the Government he cannot govern, together. 
* * % * * 


I have never read a more curious State document 
than the report of the Royal Commission on the War in 
South Africa. It seems clear as one threads one’s way 
through its balanced and often studiously darkened 
phrasing that it suppresses a great deal. What, for 
example, about the work—or the no-work—of the Com- 
mittee of Defence? I find no reference to it. Yet I 
am told that the disclosures as to the absolute want of 
touch between this body and the War Office, especi- 
ally the Intelligence Department, were appalling. 
Lord Lansdowne seems to be made the chief scape- 
goat, though even against him you could not 
frame an indictment that in these slack times would 
hurt a fly. But what of other offenders? What of the 
Prime Minister himself? Practically the report is with- 
out conclusions, and I don’t know what else you could 
expect of a body that had not the courage to sit in 
public. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW NAVAL BASE IN SCOTLAND. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Under the shadow of the Forth Bridge, partially 
formed by the promontory on which its northern end rests, 
and skirted by the wooded knolls of Castland Hill and 
Rosyth, lies the peaceful bay of St. Margaret’s Hope, which 
is soon to be encircled by over a mile of sea-wall and con- 
verted by tis Majesty’s Government into a great naval 
dockyard. As seen from the opposite bank of the Firth, 
lying tranquil and beautiful under the August sun, it is not 
easy to imagine the change that will come over the picture 
when a huge network of docks, filled with battleships and 
reverberating with the sound of clanging steel, will stretch 
for a mile along that pleasant coast, and come nearly half- 
way across the river, and a city of the dimensions of Chat- 
ham, or even of Portsmouth, will have reared itself on those 
breezy uplands that lie between Dunfermline and the sea. 
Scotland, the home of romance, and not unknown for 
scenic grandeur, has few scenes to equal this, when, from 
the north-going train, suspended in mid air between two 
great cantilevers, one looks down and sees the sunset re- 
flected in the quiet waters of the bay that play around the 
historic ruins of Rosyth Castle. On the Rosyth side 
Lord Linlithgow has sold over one thousand acres 
to the Government, and this area, on which the new dock- 
yard town is to be built, is encircled by the noble demesnes 
of the Earls of Elgin and Moray. In such a situation, and 
on a charmingly undulated site overlooking one of the 
finest rivers in the country, is it possible that the Govern- 
ment will permit the ordinary dockyard town to be created, 
with the usual complement of slums, barrack dwellings, gin 
palaces, and hideous architecture ? Or are we to witness 
the building of a model city, in which scientific develop- 
ment will take the place of haphazard growth, and in which 
everything will be done to preserve the amenity of the site, 
and to show an example to the nation in many urgent social 
reforms ? These are the questions which are agitating the 
minds of Scotsmen to-day, and to which even Englishmen 
cannot be indifferent. ‘The Government has an oppor- 
tunity which it dare not entirely neglect, and yet it would 
seem that for the present it does not realise its responsi- 
bilities. 

The details which have been made public are some- 
what meagre, but they are sufficient to make us realise the 
enormous proportions of the scheme contemplated by the 
authorities. ‘The area acquired comprises 1,600 acres of 
land and foreshore, sufficient in itself to accommodate under 
the most satisfactory conditions a population of thirty or 
forty thousand people. Probably not more than half of 
this area will be available for dwellings, and a large portion 
of the second half will be required for Government em- 
ployees. But even if only a third of the land—say, five 
hundred acres—is to be selected for town development, 
this is ample to permit a satisfactory beginning to be made 
in the building of a model city. Of one thing we may feel 
sure, viz., that the city will grow according to the example 
of the Government at the outset, and if, as is suggested on 
its behalf, it proposes to feu its land—that is, to let 
it on perpetual lease—to speculative builders at the 
highest market price it will be utterly impossible to 
prevent the creation of slums. It was stated in 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Selborne that it would 
be quite a reasonable thing for the Government to feu two 
hundred acres of land, for which it had paid at the rate of 
£3 10s. per acre per annum for as much as £20 per acre. 
By this means the Government would be able to make 200 
acres yield a sufficient annual return to pay the interest on 
the total purchase price of the 1,600 acres. While it must 
be admitted that the land will be worth £20 an acre to 
feu, 7.¢.,£560 per acre capital value, in a very few years, it 
is surely not the best policy that the Government should 
allow this land to be completely alienated from the nation, 
and that the private builder, even for such a consideration 


as above, should be permitted to act with the utter indiffer- 
ence to the public welfare which characterises building 
operations in existing towns. 

If it is necessary, however, to feu or sell any portion of 
the land acquired by the Government, it is to be hoped that 
the sale will be subject to such building restrictions as will 
prevent the erection of huge barrack dwellings, and that 
the development of the land will only be permitted on a 
plan laid down by Government under the best expert advice. 
Such conditions might have the effect of slightly depress- 
ing the price received by the Government for the land, but 
the ultimate benefit would far outweigh any immediate loss. 
And it must not be thought that by restricting the number 
of houses to be built to the acre to, say, eight or ten instead 
of forty or fifty, that the landowner (in this case the 
Government) is a substantial loser of increment in value. 
He loses to the extent to which he is compelled to make 
additional roads, but little in the form of increased ground 
value. If, for instance, the Government has to provide ac- 
commodation for a thousand families, and it is in a position 
to use a hundred acres for this purpose but prefers to use 
only ten, it may receive increased rentals to the extent 
of £2,000, which, spread over ten acres, amounts to £200 
an acre. If a hundred acres are used the increment may 
only be a third more—i.e., £3,000, or £30 an acre. 
But while the increase in the former case is greater per 
acre the aggregate gain is less, and the ultimate disadvan- 
tages which would follow would be enormously greater in 
the case of tenement dwellings than in the case of rows of 
cottages. When the tenement dwellings occupy ten acres, 
ninety acres remain to be used for agricultural purposes 
producing a rent of perhaps less than £2 an acre, but when 
the accomodation is provided: in the form of cottages at 
the rate of ten to the acre the land is utilised for garden 
purposes, and produces ten times more under spade culture 
than under ordinary farming. In these circumstances, and 
in view of the huge area of agricultural land—even in this 
overcrowded country—and of the improved transport facili- 
ties, it is surely bad policy to encourage overcrowding on 
the land, as in existing large cities. It will be noticed that 
in this argument I do not disparage the landlords. If 
London covered double the area it occupies to-day land 
values would be greater, not less, but the only difference 
would be that a proportion of what the Duke of Bedford is 
getting in Holborn would be going to poorer landlords in 
Herts, and the people would be getting ample light, air, and 
sunshine. 

At the instance of the Garden City Association the 
Hon. Claude G. Hay, M.P., has suggested to the Govern- 
ment that any land they may propose to feu should be leased 
to a responsible public company willmg to accept a divi- 
dend not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum, and prepared 
to guarantee that any balance of profit after such payment 
would be applied for the benefit of the town to be created, 
so as to ensure that the town will be laid out on scientific 
lines and on hygienic and artistic principles, with due regard 
to the amenities of the site and the health of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The reply of the Government authorities was that 
they would be prepared to consider the matter, and their 
attitude on the whole is very sympathetic to the idea. The 
Government could make conditions with such a company 
which it would be impossible for it to make with a number 
of private builders having conflicting interests, and it could 
co-operate with it in the planning of the town on lines 
which would not only benefit the inhabitants, but permit, 
at a future time, the development of naval works. If the 
Government will give its imprimatur to such a company 
there is little doubt that the required capital could be raised 
in Scotland. It will be a great calamity if this splendid 
opportunity is lost, all the more so because of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s gift to Dunfermline, which town is only three 
miles from the coast-line of the new base. The 
growth of that town and of Inverkeithing and Rosyth con- 
currently will eventually result in the establishment of a 
city of over one hundred thousand inhabitants on an area 
of about 6,000 acres. Already there are over 35,000 
people on the site, and the Government estimates 
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an increase of 30,000 within a few years. The 
borough of Chatham, with its 40,753 inhabitants, 
occupies an area of 4,343 acres, and the Government in 
purchasing 1,600 acres has purchased Jess than half of the 
land that it should have bought in view of securing the 
proper development of the town. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift of £500,000 will be made over to 
a body of trustees having large powers, particularly in the 
direction of improving housing conditions and facilities for 
education and recreation in and around Dunfermline. 

The growth of Dunfermline will now tend more than 
formerly in the direction of Rosyth, and means of intercoin- 
munication by electric cars are already in contemplation. 
The towns will be drawn closer together by the fact that 
different classes of labour will be attracted to each. Dun- 
fermline, with its linen factories, employs a great many 
girls—z2,o00 travel daily to the town from surrounding 
villages—and thus employment will be provided for the 
families of the men who will be employed at the naval base 
The rich and largely-developed coalfields of West Fife sur- 
round the area to be occupied by the future town, and the 
new dockyard will become the shipping port for ‘targe 
quantities of coal. The opportunities thus presented for 
carrying out a great experiment in social and municipal 
reform are unique in the history of the country, and it is tu 
be hoped that the Government will do all it can to en- 
courage any public-spirited efforts which may be made 1c 
take advantage of them. The Premier is a Scotsman, and 
has in his day professed some interest in the Housing 
Question. Here is his great opportunity, unfettered by 
conditions which make reform impossible in existing cities 
—Yours, &c., SCoOTSMAN. 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I read with great interest the article by 

C. J. F. A. on “Inland Navigation” which appeared in 
your number for August 15. I should like, however, to 
point out some points in which, I think, the writer has _per- 
haps overestimated the undeniable advantages of inland 
navigation in England. (1) In the first place, C. J. F. A. 
lays great stress on our natural resources. “ Considering 
our seaboard,” he says, “ and length of rivers, we have ad- 
vantages possessed by no continental nation except 
possibly Holland, yet we allow these most  use- 
ful facilities to be wasted or neglected.” But surely 
these natural features of our land make against in- 
land navigation rather than for it. Our. rivers 
are small compared with the huge rivers of the con- 
tinent, both in size and in length; our great length of sea- 
board also is disadvantageous to inland navigation, because 
in many instances the goods can be brought straight to the 
town itself; and, lastly, our numerous sheltered seaports 
and our limited area both tell against any great use of in- 
land navigation. (2) The writer asserts that canal traffic is 
bound to be cheaper than railway traffic, that “a trader 
who can get water carriage for his goods” can be “a 
dauntless competitor for all markets.” “As to the ratio of 
cost,” he goes on to say, “ the most practical comparison is 
that in France, where canals and railways are both well de- 
veloped, the average canal rate is .o1 centime per ton per 
kilometre, whilst the average railway rate is .o42 per ton 
per kilometre.” Well, as C. J. F. A. has cited France as 
the most practical comparison, I will try to disprove the 
advantages of canal traffic from statistics on canal and rail- 
way traffic in France. In the first place it must be remem- 
bered that the waterways in France are maintained free of 
tolis by the State, and that, if they can therefore offer lower 
rates than the lesy favoured railways, this does not prove 
that waterways really offer a more economical method of 
transport than railways. And are they really more 
economical? For this is the important point in England, 
where we have no State-managed railways and canals. 
I venture to think not. I arrived at this conclusion after 
studying the account of Mr. C, Colson, a former director of 





the Railway Department of the Ministry of Public Works, 
and certainly one of the greatest authorities on this point, 
who maintains that the cost of transport, exclusive of any 
profit for the railway company, or the canal proprietor, or 
lessee, is higher by water than by rail. Now, the net cost 
of water-transport is, approximately, represented by the 
freight paid to the barge-owners, since the latter are pre- 
vented by competition from making any profit beyond a 
return on their capital, their current expenses, and their 
remuneration and keep. The freight on the best canals (he 
says) is about 1 centime per ton per kilometre—if anything, 
even higher. On the other hand, on the railways the run- 
ning expenses of a goods train amount to 2.27 francs per 
kilometre, which, at an average tonnage of 94 tons, gives 
the railway-transport cost at 2.42 centimes per ton. From 
this, however, must be deducted certain items not included 
in the one centime cost of water carriage, such as (a) the up- 
keep of the line and administrative expenses, for which the 
State pays in the case of the canals; (b) the costs of load- 
ing and unloading, which, on waterways, are usually paid 
by the proprietor or consignee. With these deductions Mr. 
Colson calculates that the running expenses of a goods 
train, inclusive of interest on the value of the rolling-stock, 
amount to 1.50 fr. to 2 fr. per kilometre. But, on the other 
hand, railways in competition with the chief waterways ave- 
rage more than 94 tons in tonnage, which is the average of 
all trains, even those running on mountain and subsidiary 
lines, which never compete with canals at all. The average 
tonnage on the chief lines which do actually compete with 
waftrways is estimated at 300 tons. Whence it follows that, 
whereas a ton costs 1 centime per kilometre by water, it costs 
only 6-roths to 8-roths of a centime per kilometre by rail. 
Further, it follows that in a war of rates between a railway 
and a canal dependent upon tolls for its profits (as in Eng- 
land), the railway could lower its rates to a point utterly 
ruinous to the canal. An instance of this was seen in the 
case of the Midi Railway Company, which, after a fight 
with the Canal du Midi, took the canal on lease, and then 
found it profitable to carry the bulk of the traffic by railway 
as being the more economical. 

It would therefore appear that England, at any rate, 
ought not to plunge lightly into vast expenses for inland 
navigation. Before so doing, woud it not be better to 
abolish the differences in the dimensions of our waterways 
and the variety of ownership (as C. J. F. A. suggests), and, if 
necessary, grant public loans ? “ In setting our commercial 
house in order” we do not want to repent at leisure what 
we did in haste.-—Yours, &c., 





M. H. H. M. 


WAGES AND FOOD. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Srr,—I should like to give your readers one or two 
figures to think over in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement that by raising the price of food he will raise the 
rate of wages: 

In the town of Bradford, in Yorkshire, the average 
price of flour per stone was 2s. old. in 1833, and wages 
averaged 14s. 74d. per week. In 1838 the figures were : 
2s. g!od. and ros. 3d. In 1840 they were 3s. 6d. and 8s. 

From the same period, when a Protectionist and Pre- 
ferential tariff was in full working order for the benefit 
of the British workman and his colonial fellow subjects, we 
may learn how consumption declines with price, or, in plain 
language, how people have to eat less when food costs more. 
From 1830 to 1840 the price of sugar rose gradually from 
25s. per cwt. to 48s. per cwt. Meanwhile the population 
was increasing rapidly, but the total consumption of sugar 
in the United Kingdom fell from 4,273,000 cwt. to 
3,764,000 cwt., and the annual consumption of sugar per 
head fell from 1g Ib. to 15 Ib. 

After the remission of the sugar duties the consumption 
per head rose eventually to about 90 lb., more by a third 
than that of any country in the world.—Yours, &c., 


F. W. Hirst. 
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REVIEWS. 


ROBERT WALLACE. 


ROBERT WALLACE, LIFE AND LAST LEAVES. Edited by J. Camp- 
bell Smith and William Wallace. London: Sands and Co. 
Ids, 

Tats book may fitly be described as a fragment. It was 

meant to be an autobiography, but death intervened before 

the book was well begun. Dr. Wallace’s early recollec- 

tions as set down in the volume do not extend beyond his 

boyhood, but enough is given to indicate that had the work 
¢ > 

been completed it would have ranked, as an attractive and 

highly readable description of Scottish life, in the same 

category as Cockburn’s famous “ Memorials.” Nothing more 

5 ° 5 
brilliant has appeared in recent years than the description 
of the Calvinistic régime under which Wallace and many of 
his contemporaries lived in the early years of the last 
century. Take the following vivid description of Sabbath 
observance : 

“It would be impossible for me to describe the feeling 
which was created in my mind by the weekly recurrence of 
our Sabbatic observance. All of a sudden all that I had 
been doing last week had become wicked. Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, were now wicked; so were marbles, ‘ tig,’ and 
races; so were walking (except to church), laughing, singing 
(except Psalms), playing the flute, fiddle, or any instrument 
of music, reading newspapers (especially wicked) or any- 
thing except the Bible and ‘good’ books. There was 
scarcely anything that it was safe to do from our rising in 
the morning until our going to bed at night, except reading 
the Bible, singing Psalms, saying or joining in prayers, hear- 
ing sermons preached or read at home. Breakfast, dinner, 
and tea were permitted because they were necessary to the 
execution of the Sabbath programme, but even during these 
meals we were not to speak our own words, or think our 
own thoughts. The day to me was a terror, it was so diffi- 
cult to keep it properly, and I knew the doom of Sabbath- 
breakers.” 

In the description of the early life of Mr. Wallace we 

have a vivid glimpse into the stern struggle for existence in 

the humbler ranks of Scotland seventy years ago. He 
thus describes the life into which he was born: 

‘* At first it took us all our time to make ends meet. I do 
not believe my father had more than tos. per week in 
money to start with, paid half-yearly. But there was, of 
course, the house. Then there was the run of the kitchen 
garden, with a daily supply of milk, and sundry sacks of 
potatoes from the home farm. In these circumstances, 
though our food was of the plainest, we never knew what 
famine meant. Scotch porridge and milk, Scotch broth, 
‘kail’ in the vernacular, were staple articles in our diet. 
We were compulsory vegetarians. I did not make the ac- 
quaintance of butcher meat until after many years. We had 
an occasional interlude of fish. Alcohol in every form was 
debarred. I did not know what spirits meant until I went 
to college, about eighteen or nineteen, and I am not sure 
that I could not have done better to abstain from cultivat- 
ing this branch of knowledge. The clothing department re- 
quired very careful management. There were five of us— 
two parents, and three, at one time five, boys—-to be rigged 
out in decent dress and footgear out of twenty-six or thirty 
pounds a year, after providing bread, groceries, coals, edu- 
cation, doctor's fees, &c. My mother, however, always 
cleared the difficulty, although by a very close shave. I 
never heard a coarse, or even undignified, expression in the 
home of my boyhood. I cannot imagine a better use of 
such means as lay to hand than was made by my father and 
mother. It called for a day-to-day struggle with difficulty 
that might have broken down at any moment, but there was 
never any breakdown or relaxation of effort. The result 
was a home which, though plain, contained all the essentials 
of domestic comfort.” 

In regard to education Dr. Wallace pays a high tribute to 

the work done by many of the old parochial schoolmasters. 

He paid £30 a year for a far less effective education for 

boys of his own than he himself got at his early home for 

30s., including books. Extracts do but scanty justice to 
the vivid word picture of the autobiographic fragment. 

Regret can only be expressed that Dr. Wallace did not live 

to finish what would have proved to be one of the most 

fascinating books on Scottish life and character. 

As the above extracts show, like many notable Scots- 


men, Dr. Wallace sprang from the humbler ranks. In his 
own words : 

‘“*T claim to have started professional life as a quarryman ; 
thereafter I have been successively, or simultaneously, 
student, schoolmaster, parish minister, professor, journalist, 
lawyer, Member of Parliament, director of joint-stock com- 
panies, and now maker of books with stiff boards, beyond 
which I do not at present see any prospect of advance.” 

Dr. Wallace’s early sphere was the Church. As a 
preacher he swiftly stepped into the front rank, and as a 
debater in the ecclesiastical arena, as Mr. Campbell 
Smith shows in his section of the book, he 
had no rival. His great Home Rule speech in 
the House of Commons was no surprise to those 
who in earlier days heard Dr. Wallace in the 
Church Courts. When in the full tide of his splendid 
powers he easily took the first place as a debater and a 
humourist. But he was not comfortable in the Church ; he 
was a transparently honest thinker. He had moved away 
from the Calvinism of his early years, and he could not eat 
the bread of a Church with whose creed he was in funda- 
mental antagonism. I remember on one occasion when 
talking over those old days Dr. Wallace recalled the feeling 
of disgust that came over him after the delivery of what 
was spoken of by his hearers as a brilliant sermon, when he 
began to compare his actual state of mind with the senti- 
ments of the discourse. The position became intolerahie, 
and in his own words he would have been happier breaking 
stones on the highway. While in the Church Dr. Wallace 
became a contributor to the Scotsman at the request of 
Russell, the editor, who asked him to contribute an article 
on an ecclesiastical topic. With his quick eye for talent 
Russell discovered that in Wallace he had come across a 
writer of remarkable power. As a writer he wielded as 
magic a power with his pen as in the assembly he did with 
his voice. When Russell died, Wallace whose writings had 
contributed greatly to the fame of the Scotsman, inherited 
the editorial mantle. In August, 1876, he accepted the 
post of editor of the Scotsman, and found himslf breathing 
a freer intellectual atmosphere. Specimens of his leaders 
are given by his brother in this volume, and even yet they 
may be read for their pungency, their penetration, and theit 
humour. In journalism Dr. Wallace was not quite at 
home. Give him time and he would produce literary work 
of the highest quality, but time is just what the newspaper 
editor cannot command. He cannot afford to wait upon 
inspiration. Dr. Wallace’s training in the Church was 
not the best training for journalism. His talents lay in the 
region of history and literature proper. What he might 
have done in the historical line is seen in the masterly 
survey of Scottish theological life which appeared in a 
now-forgotten volume of essays called “ Recess Studies,” 
and what he might have accomplished in literature may be 
gathered from his brilliant deliverances on Burns. 

Dr. Wallace never was in his element in the editorial 
chair. He went to London, studied for the law, and 
entered Parliament as member for East Edinburgh. His 
defeat of Mr. Goschen was one of the dramatic incidents in 
a dramatic career. For some time little was heard of Dr, 
Wallace. People began to think that he had found the 
House .of Commons so totally different from the General 
Assembly as to make it impossible for him to repeat his 
early oratorical triumphs. They were mistaken. His 
Home Rule speech, a speech which admittedly touched the 
high-water mark of Parliamentary oratory, revealed to the 
world the existence of the old powers which had roused, 
startled, and entranced Edinburgh in his earlier days. Still, 
Dr. Wallace was not quite at his ease in the House of Com- 
mons. He entered too late to catch the tone and habits of 
the House. His true sphere, had the environment other- 
wise been congenial, was the Church. Born to be a leader 
of Moderatism, he came upon the scene when Evangelicalism 
was in the ascendency. A_ century earlier he would 
have found his place in the Church of Scotland, when the 
Moderate Party were endeavouring to unite religion and 
culture, striving to abolish what they called fanaticism, and 
trying hard to reduce to a science the art of making the best 
of both worlds. After he left the Church Dr. Wallace’s 
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mind moved further and further from the old creed. I re- 
member him remarking to me on one occasion that the 
religion of the future would be a revival of the old philo- 
sophy of the Stoics. His own mind was of the Stoic type. 
Like all Scotsmen who had a Calvinistic upbringing, his 
outlook upon life was sombre. His life, like his auto- 
biography, was a fragment. It lacked unity, a defect partly 
due to circumstances, and partly to himself. He was not 
without failings. Man is frail as well as mortal. It is a 
giddy height to human perfection, and none there be that 
reach it. Dr. Wallace’s weaknesses were more than com- 
pensated for by his great fund of humanity and his brilliant 
intellectual gifts. His range of mind was wide. In con- 
versation he roamed at will and with the ease born of 
mastery in the rugged paths of theology and philosophy, 
and amid the attractive glades of literature and poetry. 
Dr. Wallace had more than the proverbial reticence of 
Scotsmen. He certainly did not carry his heart upon his 
sleeve ; but the wealth of mental power which he displayed 
when in an expansive mood, the freshness of his ideas, 
the pungency of his criticisms, and the general massiveness 
of his intellect deepened regret in the minds of those who 
knew him intimately that a man of such intellectual power 
had not left a deeper mark upon the Scotland of his day 
and generation. 
HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 

THe ANNUAL OF THE BritisH ScHoot at ATHENS. No. VIII. 
Session 1got-1g02. Printed for the subscribers and sold on 
their behalf by Macmillan and Co., Limited, London. 
Price 17s. net. 

Tuts number contains several contributions, the longest of 

which is Mr. Arthur Evans’s on the Palace of Knossos, as 

revealed in the light of the further excavations undertaken 
during the season of 1902—i.¢.,from February to June. It 

was thought at first that progress would be made with a 

fresh portion of the East Slope, but the greater part of the 

time was taken up with excavating the deep-lying rooms of 
the central part of that quarter. ‘lo quote from Mr. Evans: 
““Vast masses of excavated materials had, towards the 

close of the previous campaign, been dumped down in 
places from which they had this year to be removed at the 
cost of much labour. It was also found that several of the 
chambers previously excavated along the edge of the second 
East Slope Terrace—notably, those near the olive press 
—overlaid basement areas containing important remains, 
and these, in turn, the floor levels of a still earlier palace, 
covered with pottery of the pure Kamares class. On the 
lower terrace, again, were brought to light whole ranges of 
rooms and magazines belonging to this more primitive 
system, and containing what are probably the finest existing 
specimens of the middle Minoan ceramic class.” 

It is quite impossible in a short review to reproduce the 
substance of Mr. Evans’s full and minute account of the 
season’s work. One feature of the discoveries on which he 
lays stress as showing the high degree of civilisation at- 
tained by the builders of Knossos is the skill exhibited in 
engineering operations. ‘Thus, in the East Bastion, there 
is a descending tunnel conveyed by a series of devices which 
betray a knowledge of hydraulic science that has surprised 
competent judges. Again, in the domestic part of the 
palace an elaborate drainage system is clearly discernible 
in which advantage is taken of highly ingenious adjustments 
such as scarcely have a parallel in the ancient world. In 
fact, point is given to the fancy of Plato that civilisations 
arise, develop, and are overwhelmed, leaving all the work 
to be done over again. It also appears from the discoverv 
of tablets, exhibiting formulas apparently of uniform sense, 
that the decimal system was used for purposes of calcula- 
tion in Knossos. Mr. Evans describes in great detail the 
Dog’s Leg Corridor, the Queen’s Megaron, with bathroom, 
and Thalamos. Although the frescoes do not bear out the 
notion that there was anything like the Oriental harem, still, 
in a sense, this was the particular domain of the women. 
Mr. Evans concludes with suggestions touching the com- 
merce between Crete and Egypt in the early centuries of 


tl e fourth millennium B.c., looking at the works of art found 
in each country, but apparently imported from the other. 

Mr. R. $. Conway writes on the Pre-Hellenic inscrip- 
tions of Praesos, which are written in an unknown tongue. 
Mr. Conway’s essays do not actually provide an interpre- 
tation, but they do a great deal of the pioneer work towards 
one. ‘The letters are, for the most part, Greek uncials, with 
a few strange characters thrown in; on the whole, a satis- 
factory transliteration has been made, for which purpose 
the alphabets of the Italian dialects have been found useful. 
Further, it seems probable that the inscriptions should be 
read boustrophedon. Mr. Conway thinks that so much is 
established: (a) That the inscriptions contain no combina- 
tions of vowels or consonants which were not common in at 
least some two or three Indo-European languages at 
500 B.c. (%) That such endings as have been identified 
belong to Indo-European languages of that date. (c) That 
the groups of sounds are certainly not semitic. 

We regret that we have not space to indicate further 
the hints and clues that are taken up in this learned and 
ingenious paper. Mr. H. R. Hall writes on Keftiu and the 
Peoples of the Sea: his object is to locate various tribes 
whose names appear in Egyptian inscriptions. Keftiu is 
one of such names, and represents one group of the various 
peoples making up the Great Ring of nations round Egypt. 
Where drawings of Keftiu appear, neither face nor dress 
is semitic, and in the light of our recent discoveries Mr. 
Hall is tempted to identify these Keftiu with the Mycen- 
aean type, looking particularly at various vases of un- 
douletedly Mycenaean character which they are repre- 
sented as sending to Thothmes III. Mr. Hall pursues his 
researches to the times when various Mediterranean tribes, 
allies of the Hittites, attacked Egypt. Finally, he con- 
cludes : 

“ The earlier Mycenaeans came to Egypt in the days when 
the king of Allashiya corresponded amicably with his brother 
of Egypt, and the king of Yantanay (Cyprus) sent great 
silver vases of the work of Keftiu as his greatest mark of 
friendship and respect for the ruler of the Nile-land. The 
resemblance of the Keftiu, whose gold and silver vases were 
triumphs of Mycenaean art, to the men of Knossos is not 
merely fortuitous: three were ambassadors from peaceful 
Minoan Crete. The Minoan period, the great age of Knossos 
and Praesos, was contemporaneous with the great age of 
Egypt also, the times of the Thothmes and the Amenheteps ; 
the later day, when the centre of the altered Mycenaean 
culture had passed from Crete to continental Greece, is the 
time when the peaceful Keftiu had passed from the ken of 
the Egyptians, and in the days of the degenerate Ramesids 
of Egypt their place had been taken by wandering tribes 
amid whose internecine struggle the older civilisation of 
Greece slowly degenerated and finally passed.” 

After articles by Mr. F. W. Hasluck on “ Sculptures 
from Cynicus” and Mr. Marcus N. Todd on some un- 
published “ Catalogi Paterarum Argentearum,” the number 
concludes with papers from Mr. R. C. Bosanquet (3) and 
Mr. E. S. Forster on “Excavations in other parts of 
Crete,” i.e., at Praesos, Petras, and Palaikastro. Praesos is 
midway between the north and south coasts of Crete, 
near the eastern end of the island. The chief features 
of the site of the ancient city are three akropolis. The 
third of three, called the Altar Hill, was rich in native 
bronzes and terra-cottas under and round a primitive 
altar. 

It was within the Temenos that the explorers found the 
inscription dealt with by Professor Conway in this number. 
The terra-cottas are described by Mr. Forster as presenting 
the usual characteristics of archaic Greek sculpture, 2.¢., 
broad forehead, high eyebrows, straight nose, inadequate 
representation of the eyes, attempts to convey expression 
being made through the mouth rather than through them ; 
usually the chin is carefully done, but the ears are con- 

ventional. Below the bust the figure is often quite wooden, 
and the drapery, if any, is simple. 

In a cave near Praesos was found some Neolithic 
pottery, and in the same neighbourhood a Megalithic 
house, also some tombs containing coarse geometric ware 
and some small gold ornaments whose origin is not clearly 
demonstrable ; there is, however, one tomb which seems 
to indicate a Mycenaean settlement. At Petras 
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little was found but primitive pottery, perhaps Mycenaean, 
perhaps even earlier. Palaikastro is on the eastern coast 
of Crete, and one circumstance connected with the work 
of the British school there is interesting as showing that 
Mycenaean exploration is now recognised as falling largely 
within our province. Mr. Bosanquet says “that we are 
able to continue our exploration of Eteocretan territory 
in this direction is due in large measure to the courtesy 
of Dr. Dérpfeld, who had expressed a wish to excavate 
here, but withdrew his claim in favour of the British 
school on learning that the interest of the site was mainly 
Mycenaean, and of Mr. Hogarth, who had realised its 
importance and applied for digging rights during his 
fruitful campaign at Zakro.” The remains of the Myce- 
naean town so far as uncovered include houses, tombs, 
larnakes (supposed by Mr. Evans to have come from the 
Nile), and pottery. We may add that the articles are il- 
lustrated by exhaustive maps and plans, and finely repro- 
duced photographs of places, buildings, porcelain, and 
statuary. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. 
HampsHire Days. By W. H. Hudson. London: Longmans, 
Green. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, in explaining the secret of Words- 
worth’s influence, pointed out—what only needs pointing 
out to be seen to be true—that it consisted in his intense ap- 
preciation of nature’s most common, most ordinary, and 
everyday moods. Wordsworth, more than any man, 
realised the stores of joy laid up in the daily usual sights of 
field and wood and hedgerow. Here was an enormous ad- 
vantage for a poet. He was dealing with sources of 
pleasure which were accessible to all of us. Not only did 
he speak to us of beauty and of joy, but he spoke of a beauty 
and a joy that were spread lavishly round us, wherever weed 
grew, or water babbled, or bird sang. Wordsworth is no 
doubt, as the poet of nature, in some ways supreme. No 
other poet ever felt towards nature as he felt, and to the 
devout lovers of nature no poet can ever take his place. It 
is his guarantee of immortality that he has managed to iden- 
tify himself so closely with natural forms and influences 
which, though not wonderful, or new, or instantly striking 
to the imagination, perhaps, are the most quietly durable 
that exist. Wordsworth’s primroses and daffodils, we may 
be sure, will bloom in all their freshness long after Byron’s 
Giaours and Laras, and Tennyson’s Lancelots and Guine- 
veres have gone the way of all flesh. 

But, besides the great poet there has been a little knot 
of writers who have placed themselves under the same high 
patronage ; lesser interpreters of nature who share the 
master’s vocation and method, and to some extent share his 
fame and freshness. It is possible to interpret in prose as 
well as verse. White of Selborne and Richard Jefferies 
have been prose Wordsworths. For them, too, the com- 
mon round of nature’s daily life was full of interest and de- 
lignt ; and they were content to find in its least details—in 
the movements of birds and dead leaves and the springing of 
meadow grass, in the corrugations of a tree’s bark, the lichen 
upon its surface, or the hum of insects—subjects for their 
most devout and earnest consideration. ‘Their works, like 
Wordsworth’s, are timeproof. “ Nature,” says Wordsworth, 

“never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ” 
and as these writers stand by nature so it is found in the 
long run nature stands by them. While many a more am- 
bitious book—books which in their day made far more fuss 
in the world and which, as one may say, would not have 
deigned to be conscious of the existence of these humble 
studies—fade out of sight and are never more heard of, the 
humble studies themselves live on and give their old 
pleasure. Age cannot wither them. Daisies on English 
lawns bloom and sparrows and chaffinches build their nests 
with the recurring spring. Nature herself suffers from no 
decay, nor any diminution of her freshness ; and these works 
in which her least lineaments are portrayed seem to share, 
in some degree, her own perennial youth and vigour. 


There has just been published a book of this kind, a 
book worthy of a place upon the same shelf as Wild Life 
in a Southern County. Hampshire Days is an account of 
the wild life of Hampshire, the life of the forest, the moor, 
the stream, the field, the village. The picture is authentic. 
We know of imitations in this department ; affectations of 
simplicity; affectations of sentiment. Such counterfeit 
works may be known by their sterility. The genuine inter- 
preter has much to tell us. Every page, every sentence, 
reeks with discovery. It is soin the present book. Though 
the author has only been reading from a page which is out- 
spread to us all, a thousand inner meanings and significances 
have revealed themselves to him which to us were 
unguessed. Nothing is more remarkable in such a 
book than the wealth of new matter brought to 
light on so old a_ subject. We are all, more or 
less, lovers of mature. Yet we all need to have 
nature explained to us. Let the writer cite himself 
as an instance. A home in an; out-of-the-way Devonshire 
valley has familiarised him from childhood with every 
mood and aspect of out-of-door nature; and yet it only 
needs for him to turn a page of Mr. Hudson’s book to per- 
ceive how superficial is his knowledge ; how hopelessly defi- 
cient his very eyes are for seeing and observing as com- 
pared with the eyes of a born student of nature. There is 
scarcely a page in all this book which does not contain some 
little revelation of the inner life of bird, or plant, or insect. 
Gradually as we read we realise something of what it is, 
this life of nature that is going on around us. How rich a 
drama. Of what an infinite variety and intermixture of 
interest and effort it is composed. How minute an adapta- 
tion to its own needs is suggested in the shape of every 
blade of grass and bend of: leafstalk. Once the mist of 
custom is cleared from our eyes all nature round us breathes 
and quivers with life and emotion. New meanings leap 
out at us from all sides. We advance into her secret haunts, 
where all her million agencies are at work adjusting, de- 
veloping, arranging, with something of the awe and surprise 
of a child among strange surroundings. We guess the pre- 
sence of the unseen shuttle coming and going. Look a little 
closer, and secret relationships and tiny mutual bonds 
through all the woven fabric reveal themselves. 

It is the merit of such books as Wild Life in a Southern 
County and Hampshire Days that they make us conscious of 
these things. ‘They give us glimpses. They may be called 
exercises in the art of seeing. It matters not where you 
open this book, you will find on the page something of which 
you will exclaim first, “ How interesting,” and second, “ Why 
did I never notice that before?” Here, at hazard, is an 
exquisite little comedy in wild. life, a quarrel between a 
hornet and a bank-vole over a banquet of sap, from which 
the hornet, when the two are there together, always succeeds 
in driving the vole away. Here again, on the next page, is 
a description of the drumming of the green and spotted 
woodpecker ; the trees they choose, what they mean by the 
signal, and the ways and habits of the birds. Next comes a 
careful and delightfully-written account of a young cuckoo 
in a robin’s nest and the means the young interloper adopts 
to get rid of his small foster-brother and a superfluous egg. 
Then we have a quite terribly vivid little sketch of the fights 
of insects and their weapons. And so on, page after page, 
through the book, every page containing, as we said, some- 
thing new, some little discovery which, even to a reader 
versed in nature’s ways, comes as a revelation. We get up 
from Mr. Hudson’s book with the resolve to use our own 
eyes to better purpose in future; to draw a little nearer to 
the nature that can supply us with such stores of fun and 
interest, and to set about making discoveries of our own. 





POEMS. 
Porms. By George Leveson Gower. London: Heinemann. 
Mr. Leveson Gower’s verses are essentially “the fruits 
of leisure,” as people used to say—the pleasant confidences 
of a travelled Englishman who remembers his classics and 
practises poetry as a congenial accomplishment in the 
intervals of affairs. If he has no very striking rythmic 
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aptitude, he rhymes with ease and with conviction; he 
possesses the rhetoric of the heart; and his readers will 
feel that they are in the company of a cultivated man with 
warm and delicate feelings, who takes life earnestly and 
smilingly, and means all that he says. Mr. Leveson Gower 
impresses us, in fact, as being incapable of simulating emo- 
tion. Probity of expression—the constant correspondence 
between words and distinct and personal sensations—is 
another affair altogether, an extremely rare and a purely 
literary virtue, which implies that its possessor shall utter 
nothing that is not fresh, original, and vigorous. Now, 
Mr. Leveson Gower is not an imitator, except when he 
chooses to imitate ; but like most of us he deals largely in 
metaphors that have lost their savour, in epithets that are 
mere parasites—-and his poetic diction (though he has a 
sound and full vocabulary) is full of indications that he 
habitually thinks in phrases that have become traditional. 
Here is an example: 


Oft have we listened to a strain 
Of music stealing soft and low, 
That a harsh discord, like a blow, 
Breaks, and it ends as though in pain. 


And we grow sad, but not for long, 
For even as the discord dies 
It wakes a nobier theme, to rise 
7'o ever grander heights of song. 
So she who left the walks of life 
Thus early through the gate of death, 
Perchance e’en now draws calmer breath 
In realms remote from pain and strife. 


At this date, it is unfair to reproach any particular poet 
with the singular misconception of what constitutes a dis- 
cord which this passage, with a thousand others, illustrates. 
But the effect of these grave and not unmelodious verses 
suffers considerably from the interpolation of “ property ” 
such as we have ventured to italicise. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Mr. Leveson Gower does not with 
relative frequency use language which is entirely his own, 
and evokes concrete images as it proceeds from them. The 
comparison of a hurricane to a charge of cavalry is not 
particularly new (though we imagine the converse is com- 
moner), but in “ A Storm in the Forest” the idea is de- 
veloped with a circumstantial force and felicity which con- 
vince us that the poet has really watched “the black wind- 
squadrons ” assailing the “ancient pomp” of the woods. 
The same qualities are conspicuous in such very different 
poems as “April,” “Gormer Tarn,” “The Gracious 
Choice,” and in several of the sonnets, of which we shall be 
pardoned for quoting one, “Jebel Zukkur” : 

Islands of dread and seas of sudden death 

In midnight surges, at the Red Sea’s mouth, 

Bare ridges calcined by the glare and drouth 

And rocks all barren from the Desert’s breath ; 

Standing at entrance of the narrow seas 

That Southward lead and to the balmy East, 

Jealous they watch the ships bear home their feast 

Of teas and spices and embroideries. 

From wayfarers they levy’ cruel toll, 

Like those dire Straits of old which few might ‘scape, 
What lives have sunk in waters now so blue! 

Grim wrecks lie strewn on many a treacherous shoal, 
And ghostly echoes wail around each cape, 

The anguish cry of some despairing crew. 


There is a great variety of themes and of measures in 
this volume, and its range of emotions is tolerably wide. De- 
scriptions mainly tending to allegory, love-poems, pensive 
or ejaculatory lyrics in which a natural optimism expresses 
itself by a series of familiar images, make up the bulk ; 
there are also several pastiches (“Sigurd,” “The Euri- 
pus”), at least one realistic piece—“ James Wilson,” a 
murderer’s soliloquy prolonged to the final “ drop’—some 
French stanzas which are not prosodically beyond reproach, 
and a quantity of translations. We like the love-poems 
least and the sonnets (at the end of the original poems) 
better than anything else in the book. The form suits him 
better than stanzas, much better especially than trisyllabic 
measures, which require a nicer feeling for quantity than 
he shows to secure than from an undue reliance upon the 
stress of the verse in itself. 





There are two series of translations, the first from the 
Greek Anthology, the second from the French prose of 
M. de Rosny’s Anthologie Japonaise. It is likely that the 
charm of the original depends too exclusively upon ver- 
balisms and the collocation of syllables to lend itself to 
successful exportation when the medium is occidental 
poetry; and we confess we perused these “ Versicula 
Japonica” (surely it should be versiculi?) without pleasure. 
Many of Mr. Leveson Gower’s versions from the Greek are 
happy; several are the worse for the intrusion of weak 
qualifying words that are not in the original. The last 
poem in the book is a really admirable version of one of 
the best-known sonnets of Petrarch—Laura’s Portrait. It 
would indeed be perfect if the translator had not been 
obliged to change the rimes in the second quatrain. 





THE COMPLETE TRADESWOMAN. 


Vol. 1V. Some Arts and Crafts. With 
London: Chapxzar and Hall, 


THe Woman’s Liprary. 
numerous illustrations. 
Limited. 5s. net. 

FiIrTy years ago a woman’s library, if some man in a conde- 
scending humour had undertaken to produce such a work, 
would have been a very different affair from that which lies 
before us now. It would have called itself “ The Gentle- 
woman’s Vade-Mecum,” and would have treated of those 
very minor arts and crafts which especially occupied the 
time of the elegant females of that period. The useful arts 
which claimed the attention of our great-grandmothers— 
tooking and baking, distilling and preserving—would hardly 
have found a place in it. 

The volumes would have been filled with dissertations 
on tatting and netting, crochet and cross-stitch, with direc- 
tions for the fashioning of woolly mats, fret-work, and all 
the dismal “ home arts ” of that time. 

There would have been no directions, such as are con- 
tained in this volume, for professional training. _Profes- 
sions for women there were none except that of a governess. 

Now we have changed all that. The present volume 
of the Woman’s Library contains articles on Furniture and 
Decoration, Wood-carving, Enamelling, Spinning and 
Weaving, Bookbinding and Photography ; considered, not 
as accomplishments, but as professions for women. 

A large proportion of the space is filled by Miss Crom- 
melin’s article on “ Furniture and Decoration,” which is, 
from a practical point of view, the least satisfactory part of 
the book. One hundred and thirty pages are taken up by 
her Introduction, and by general, and not very illuminating 
or well-arranged remarks on styles and periods. Only six 
are devoted to “some hints to those who wish to become 
Decorators,” and only two of these contain any really prac- 
tical and useful hints. Miss Crommelin does not give, as 
she must be so well able to do, any sound and useful advice 
to the aspiring decorator as to where she is to go and what 
she is to do in order to train herself for the business, and to 
build up in time a sound business for herself. This article 
is a great contrast to the excellent practical advice as to 
method given by Miss Clive Bayley on “ Spinning and Weav- 
ing” and to Miss Elinor Hallé’s clear exposition of “ The 
Art of Enamelling”; the latter is a model of arrangement 
and conciseness. Miss M‘Kenna’s remarks on Bookbind- 
ing are practical and to the point, but why does she give the 
period of apprenticeship to the Guild of Women Book- 
binders as a year on page 168 and as three years on 
page 289 ? ; 

Miss Alice Hughes on Photography is practical and 
straightforward; she does not hesitate to discourage, in no 
measured terms, the aspirant to a flourishing photographic 
studio. She devotes, indeed, fifteen out of her twenty-five 
pages to warning, and ten to advice. To any woman who 
thinks of setting up as a photographer in J.ondon, unless she 
has command of a large amount of capital, Miss Hughes has 
no hesitation in saying “ Don’t.” 

In many ways this should prove to be a most useful 
book. but there seems to be a lack of unity of aim between 
the different writers. Some tell the would-be tradeswoman 
where and how she can learn her craft and get her 
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materials; some give practical descriptions and instruc- 
tions; some merely general remarks. 

Vigorous words are used by Miss Reeks, Miss M‘Kenna, 
and Miss Hughes on the necessity for thoroughness of train- 
ing, good health, and business capacity for all women who 
wish to enter on a successful business career. ‘These re- 
marks apply equally to all women and to all branches of 
business, and they would be better put into a short intro- 
duction at the beginning of the volume. They rather lose 
than gain in force by being repeated in the separate articles, 
which should be devoted wholly to the details of the several 
trades carried on or taught by the expert who writes them. 
Two stern sentences from Miss Hughes's article might serve 
as mottoes for a Working Woman’s Library—* The working 
woman cannot afford to be ill,” and “ Working ladies might 
almost ensure success were they to honestly consider where 
they are wanted rather than where they want to be.” 





A SURVEY OF ENGLISH ETHICS. 

A Survey oF ENGuiisu Ernics: Being the First Chapter of Mr. 
Lecky’s “ History of European Morals.” Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by W. A. Hirst, Principal of Gujarat 
College, Ahmadabad. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
3s. 6d. 

Mr. Hirst’s own experience in teaching philosophy has 
led him away from the recommendation of manuals for 
those who would study philosophy. Nor does he suggest 
that the beginner should go straight to the sources ; no one 
of the giants covers the whole field, and no one should get 
the ear of the fresh hearer so as ever after to make him 
listen with some bias to all the others. There is certainly 
something novel about the choice of Mr. Lecky’s opening 
chapter of the “ History of European Morals,” which is not 
read as a matter of course by the student of morals; we 
grant that it is far removed from a handbook, if the char- 
acteristics of the latter be tabulated order and precision. 
Mr. Lecky is diffuse, and it is not easy to say where he 
passes from one topic to another ; but he is stimulating and 
sufficiently critical to have that unsettling effect on the 
student which Mr. Hirst would desire to see in order that 
the great doctors may be consulted to bring peace and 
health. He will, at least, enable the student to realise in 
this sphere that he has been speaking prose for twenty or 
thirty years without recognising it; and his work does not 
assume an acquaintance with the professed moralists, save 
in the use of a few technical terms, and it refrains from too 
frequent appeal to their names. This is said without ignor- 
ing the abundant quotations in the notes from a wide variety 
of authorities. Mr. Hirst has provided an apparatus, con- 
sisting of further notes and a biographical index of 
the chief moral philosophers of all times. 

His own chief contribution, however, lies in the intro- 
ductory essay, which the student should read after he has 
read the text, which it supplements in a valuable manner. 
Mr. Hirst has contrived, in a short space, to give a very 
clear account of the views of the leading English moralists 
and their mutual relations, with an occasional notice of their 
influences on French and German thought. 

It is a task that has not been frequently essayed, to 
exhibit the English moralists in any kind of order. In the 
other branch of philosophy, our trio of thinkers—Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume—come together with a very definite 
sequence in the main stream of European thought; our 
moralists are commonly thought to be more provincial, and 
certainly the number of them is more plentiful, so that the 
great peaks emerge less clearly from the lesser heights. 
Somehow, Butler has never had abroad the influence 
which we think his due, and _ utilitarianism has 
had an insular flavour. Our practical turn of 
mind has made us lean to morals, and in_ utili- 
tarianism we have seen abstract thought influencing 
to a peculiar degree political action. Mr. Hirst is himself 
inclined to favour the Intuitionists, perhaps with a touch 
of Martineauish influence, rather than any opinions de- 
rived from the earlier members of the school, or even Butler. 
Yet he is just to the Utilitarians, and labours hard to dis- 


perse the false notions that have arisen touching Hume’s 
position in morals ; equally, he recognises the seminal cha- 
racter of Hobbe’s work, overlooked by those to whom his 
cynicism is either too shocking or too grotesque to contain 
aught of truth. 

Mr. Hirst closes his account with J. S. Mill. We are 
a little surprised that an Oxford man should have had 
nothing to say of T. H. Green, especially as we gather from 
some of Mr. Hirst’s opening sentences that he is of the 
opinion that the ancients marked out the chief position in 
morals, one or other of which we must all take up—and 
Green certainly represents, among other things, a return to 
Greek models. 





FICTION. 


Dragooning a Dragoon (London: Hutchinson and 
Co., 6s.) belongs to the Charles Reade school of melo- 
dramatic fiction, and is a very good specimen of its class. 
The hero of the story is a sinning officer of dragoons, who 
wins our sympathy by the severe treatment he is subjected 
to by his father, an ex-colonel of Lancers. The theme of 
the book, which is well indicated in the title, is merci- 
lessly but effectively laboured, and Mr. E. Livingston 
Prescott tells his story with his customary vitality and ex- 
pansive sympathy. We note that Mr. Prescott is devoting 
his share in the sale of the book to “ The British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables.” It should prove a gold mine for 
this excellent charity. 

Miss Marian Brown, already well known as the author 
of The Puppet Show, has produced an excellent novel in 
Marie-Eve (London: Cassell and Co., 6s.). It is a well-told 
tale of a young girl, half-French, half-English, who has to 
take the shaping of her own life into her hands, and does not 
do it very successfully. The villain of the book is a rather 
melodramatic Russian, and the hero an English officer, but 
the best-drawn character, apart from Marie-Eve herself, is 
the rather wooden but wholly estimable English country 
squire whom she does actually marry. It is the work of one 
who has travelled and knows men and women of the world, 
and there are some cleverly constructed scenes in diplo- 
matic circles which are as good as anything in Mr. Henry 
Seton Merriman’s novels. 

The author of Stucco showed herself a capable and 
thoughtful writer. She shows herself no more and no less 
in the volume now before us, containing two tales, Zove’s 
Ghost and Le Glaive (London: Duckworth and Co., 6s.). 
The problems in both are interesting; the characters, 
though rather hazily indicated, are realisable, and the solu- 
tions, if obvious, are quite adequate. Miss Edith Escombe 
shows a tendency, however, to prose over a situation and 
to over-elaborate it, while we can see from one or two in- 
dications in this book and her previous ones that she is at 
her best when she has pruned down her over-refinements to 
something brisk and crisp. We recommend that the latter 
of the two tales should be read first. Though less original 
in idea than Zove’s Ghost, it is more finished work, and 
there is less to wade through before the problem of it is 
realised. 

The stories that make up Roving Hearts (London: 
Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) do not need the unusual fact 
that they are written by a mother and her son to make them 
interesting. They are among the best short stories that 
we have read for a long time, and quite merit a place beside 
Mrs. Steel’s new volume. “K. and Hesketh Prichard” 
roam the world for their sources of inspiration, and the 
result is a kaleidoscopic series of pictures, vivid and highly 
coloured. There are all the ingredients of adventurous 
romance in these pages, and in addition the rarer charm of 
a humorous fancy shows in such tales as “The Flying 
Squadron,” which describes how Hayti made war on Russia, 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, and Norway, and the 
“ Heart of Fort Tchen,” which describes how a girl outwitted 
a French spy. The authors are less successful with social 


comedy, like “The Wisdom of Tapeworth.” Still, such 
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banal work is rare in the book, which adds many stirring 
incidents and brave thoughts to the great epopee of adven- 
ture. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 

The Alleged Vandalism at Stratford-on-Avon, by Sidney 
Lee (A. Constable and Co., 1s.). In this little book Mr. 
Sidney Lee discusses the tedious anarchies of Stratford. 
Battle has been raging in that town, it will be remembered, 
since Mr. Carnegie presented the corporation with the 
money, and the site, for a free library. ‘The site happened 
to be in Henley-street, a vulgar, faded street chiefly in 
modern brick, in which Shakespeare’s birth place has had 
the misfortune to stand. Four frankly ugly cottages stood 
almost alongside the shrine. Three were content with 
being ugly, the fourth was used as a china shop. The 
owner of the three that were merely ugly had it in mind to 
turn them into a teashop. She would have done so had 
not Mr. Carnegie purchased them and presented them to 
the corporation as the site for his library. They were un- 
sightly houses. Their interiors were old, covered with 
modern brick-facing, just as the birth place was covered 
until 1847. They were disreputable and decaying, a dis- 
grace to any trim street. Immediately they were threatened 
with destruction, Miss Corelli, and a frothy flock of ad- 
herents, made outcry that the trustees of Shakespeare’s 
birth place and the Stratford Corporation were about to 
pull down a house once lived in by Shakespeare’s cousin. 
It was, of course, a false alarm, but no whit the less foolish. 
It was then said that the lawyer who had made Shake- 
speare’s will had lived there, a rumour no less foolish and 
false than the other. Their outcries made considerable 
stir at the time, and were conducted with every symptom 
of bad taste and every coarseness of rancorous abuse. It 
is now settled that the library shall be built on the sites 
originally proposed, while all genuine old work in the four 
cottages shall be preserved and worked into the new build- 
ing. Judging by the sketch given of the proposed 
library, the folk of Stratford should be proud of having so 
trim and pretty an addition to their town. The little book 
gives a full account of the quarrel. It is clearly printed, 
full of interesting illustrations, some of them from old prints 
It should end the bickering of the last few months for good 
and all. 

Caliban’s Guide to Letters, by H. Belloc (London: 
Duckworth and Co., 1s. 6d. net). This little book 
may be heartily recommended, not so much _ to 
those who are themselves shams of the pompous 
variety—such men are, indeed, past redemption—as to 
those whose destiny has condemned them to pass any part 
of their time in association with pompous companions. Here 
they will find set out by the hand of a master the charac- 
teristics which afflict the life of the nation, the vapid con- 
ventions, the swaggering hypocrisies, the dull and muddy 
insolence which disguise themselves in the habiliments of 
John Bull and attempt to trample in that estimable citizen’s 
tof+beots on all who have refused to swear fealty to the im- 
postures of the time. Mr. Belloc has done his work 
thoroughly, and it is evident that he must have enjoyed the 
doing of it. The assumed solemnity of his manner, his 
irresistible flashes of ridicule, promptly suppressed like 
“laughter in court,” the amazing care with which he dis- 
sects not merely Dr. Caliban, but all the various humbugs 
and fools who might be presumed to cluster round that 
great man—these and a hundred other qualities combine to 
make this book delightful to all who care to be amused and 
who do not object to seeing their fellow beetles impaled on 
the pin of a genuine satirist. 

Let us, for instance, take the case of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Before the Times and the Sfectator got to work 
upon him, Mr. Kipling could write short stories, and had 
done something of promise in poetry. Now, however, he 
has to act up to being “ the poet of Empire,” “the Nation’s 
Voice,” and other pompous and impossible absurdities. He 
clothes himself in coarseness and brutality, he affects to be 
a guide in days of crisis and a light to politicians groping 
for settled convictions. Yet he is in truth a rather com- 
monplace person gifted with a loud method of enunciating 





trivialities. Mr. Belloc (on behalf of Dr. Caliban) has in- 
terviewed him, and the result is printed in one of the most 
fascinating chapters of this book. It appears that HE 
(“ The Nation’s Interpreter”) gave his interviewer a rough 
draft of one of his most glorious and resounding national 
poems. ‘There it stands, fully printed in Mr. Belloc’s book, 
with all its erasures, emendations, blanks and notes for 
future guidance or for self-applause. It is a brilliant effort 
in merciless parody, and gives one a clearer insight into the 
Kipling kind of mind than a thousand articles of boom and 
bombast. 

It is almost impossible to give an adequate idea of 
such a book as this by quotation. There is about it a subtle 
aroma which would evaporate in small selections. It is 
composed of various articles, but it is welded into a con- 
nected whole by the literary dexterity of the author no less 
than by his subtle and ingenious contempt for snobs and for 
those to whom snobs burn incense. 





FISCAL PAMPHLETS. 

THe GREAT INQUEST: An Examination of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Fiscal Proposals. By A. C. Pigou, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. “ Pilot” Office, Exeter-street, W.C. 2d. 

A PRIMER OF FREE TRADE. By F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 
Berryman and Sons, Blackheath. 2d. 

Tue four articles which Mr. Pigou contributed to the Pilot 
were well worth reprinting, inasmuch as they deal with 
many obscure phases of commercial policy in a style at 
once popular, in the best sense of the term, and iu‘orming. 
Few writers so admirably equipped upon the technical side 
have been, in the same degree, able to carry into the dark 
corners of complicated transactions the illumination which 
they desire to convey. Mr. Pigou’s great merit as an 
authority speaking to the non-expert inquirer—and ccubt- 
less there are hundreds of thousands at the present moment 
honestly seeking for light—is the success with which he 
emancipates his style from the technical phraseology so 
loathed by the ordinary reader. His reply to the crude 
argument that if another country has greater natural advyan- 
tages than we have it must necessarily be able to offer every 
exportable commodity in our market at a lower price than 
our producers can afford to take, is a model of concentrated 
force. 

Mr. Aveling’s very effective pamphlet is a reissue of a 
publication which did useful work during a previous Pro- 
tectionist revival. It has been brought up to date and re- 
written to such an extent that it fairly covers the ground 
taken up by the sponsors for the new movement. Mr. Ave- 
ling’s criticism of Sidgwick’s position is an exceedingly acute 
piece of analysis. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The North American Review for August 15 contains a 
strong condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals by Sir 
John Gorst, and also the second of two articles by Lord 
North on his great-grandfather. These articles are not, of 
course, pieces of serious historical criticism, but they give 
us very interesting sidelights on the private and domestic 
life of a statesman, whose political career, with all his great 
gifts, was a miserable tragedy. The letters from Lord 
North to his father, published in these articles, bring out 
clearly the reluctance with which North continued in office 
as the agent of a policy that was n6 longer his. North was 
not so stupid as not to see that the King’s design was hope- 
less after 1777, and he was not so enamoured of coercion in 
itself as to be ready to sacrifice everything else to it. But 
he could not resist his obstinate King. “I always hated my 
part,” says North in a letter to his father, “ and that aversion 
increases daily. It is very hard that when a man has no 
favour to ask but his admission he is not able to obtain it in 
two years.” Many persons regard the Coalition as a mere 
piece of unscrupulous tactics; that Fox and Burke were 
sincere in wishing to coerce the King is not open to doubt. 
Is it surprising that North, after all he had suffered and seen 
as a Court Minister from 1774-1782 had come to agree with 
Fox and Burke, and was ready to act with them ? His 
private letters show that office had no very strong tempta- 
tions for him, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Tue City is still weeping for its public, and will not be 
comforted. Half the Stock Exchange is said to be 
starving, and certainly those firms which are not blessed 
with a sound backbone of investment business have 
little to do but bite their nails and anathematise the 
general apathy. And the proportion of firms which are 
thus uncomfortably placed is admittedly large. The 
last great Kaffir boom converted the ‘‘ House” 
into a gambling hell, with unfortunate results for 
it as soon as the gambling fever subsided. 
Faces are very long in Capel Court, where 
it is beginning to be seen that markets will never be 
‘*good” and active again until the public comes to 
their support, and that the public has been hard hit and 
is very shy. Nevertheless I think there are indications 
that things may wake up a little after the holidays ; 
there has been a fair amount of small investment going 
on lately—very small, but still a swallow which is a 
sign of spring, if it does not make it. It was notably 
in evidence in the Home Railway market this week 
when they came to carry over the account ; stock was 
quite scarce. It is clear that the small investor is 
regaining confidence in his old favourites, and evidences 
of the awakened intelligence of railway management 
have gone far to justify this change of mind. 


I referred a week ago to the fact that the Chambers 
of Mines and Commerce had sent a deputation to 
Sir Arthur Lawley requesting that the contemplated 
railway construction should be stopped The depu- 
tation, however, seems to have made little impression 
upon Sir Arthur, who has replied in a manner which 
rather reminds one of the methods of Rehoboam. 
He states, by letter, that he cannot accede to the 
proposed postponement of railway construction work, 
and that it will require 10,000 natives, whereas 
he had, according to the Reuter telegram which 
chronicles these events, told the deputation verbally 
that it would take 6,000. On the other hand, 1,000 
burghers and 1,500 natives now employed on the roads 
are to be tranferred to the railways. This reply, we 
are told, has caused consternation in Johannesburg, 
which can only comfort itself by quoting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s celebrated sentence, in which he asked ‘‘ What 
on earth will be the good of employing 10,000 
Kaffirs to make the railways serve the mines and 
the population of the mines if the mines cease 
working? If the population is dispersed and 
the country ruined, how on earth you could -pay the 
interest on this or any other loan for the life 
of me I do not know.” Happy is the country that is 
blessed with a statesman whose utterances on all sub- 
‘ects are so arranged that they can be quoted to suit 
every side of every question. I have not the least 
doubt that Sir Arthur Lawley could, if he liked, find 
some passage in the Birmingham Koran which points 
out that there is no earthly good in working mines if 
you do not build railways to diffuse the prosperity of 
the goldfields over the country asa whole. This dis- 
cussion made the Kaffir Circus sad for a day or two; 
then it cheered up, having decided that if the Govern- 
ment takes all the native labour for the railways it 
will have to allow the mines to get Chinese labour or 
any labour that it likes. And so we always come round 
to the same conclusion —Chinese labour and then a 
boom. 





The City is very cross with the Water Board, which 
has proposed to take over the undertaking of the East 
London Waterworks Company and pay nothing to the 
holders of the ordinary stock. As far as I can make 
out the company opened its mouth too wide in its own 
estimate of the value of its assets, and the Water 
Board went one better by contending that the ordinary 
stock was worthless, The Stock Exchange, righteously 


indignant at the thought that anyone except a capitalist 
should dream of sticking out for a good bargain, is 
already saying dire things about what will happen to 
the Water Board if it begins its career by outraging 
thefeelingsoftheinvesting public. On this point, I think, 
the Water Board need feel little apprehension. The 
Stock Exchange detests the London County Council, 
nine out of ten of the members being heartily opposed 
to everything that is connoted by the Progressive 
policy. And yet the skilful administrators of County 
Council finance have always placed their loans, heavy 
though they have been, with the utmost ease and 
success. The security was so good that political bias 
was swept aside. And so it will be with the Water 
Board. As for the question at issue, it will be settled 
by the arbitrators in a manner which will certainly be 
fair, though it can hardly be pleasing, to both parties. 


There is a good time coming for the investor. 
The Brussels correspondent of the Financial News 
tells us that ‘‘a great part of the discussion at the 
conference which the International Law Association 
will hold next month at Antwerp under the presidency 
of M. Bernaert, late Belgian premier, will be devoted 
to the measures to be recommended for the protection 
of the investing public.” This is cheering news, but I 
cannot help thinking that it would have been better if 
the distinguished lawyers to be assembled had devoted 
their attention to the protection of the public from 
lawyers. However, perhaps that will come later. In 
the meantime the company promoter is to be taught 
manners by the following suggestions : (1) The placing 
of an obligation on all promoters to publish the agree- 
ments between themselves and other persons previous 
to the formation of the company; (2) the verification 
by the State of the value and the genuineness of the pro- 
perties which form the basis of limited liability ventures ; 
(3) the prohibition of any public issue before these 
conditions have been fulfilled; and (4) the extension 
of the directors’ responsibilities. 





It is not a very exhilarating list of reforms. Num- 
ber one is to the point and valuable, but is already in 
force in this country. Number two is a scalp raiser— 
fancy one of our Government departments being asked 
to guarantee the value and genuineness of the proper- 
ties forming the basis of a business which was being 
joint-stocked ; consider how long it would take it to 
report, and how much value, in the light of recent 
revelations of departmental methods, any suck report 
would have—a guarantee by the Remount Department 
of the solidity of a knacker’s business would indeed 
send investors rushing to apply for shares. Number 
three seems to go without saying to any but a legal 
mind; and number four is vague and rather question- 
able, for if you make the responsibilities of directors too 
severe you will frighten away everyone except those 
who can rely on official protection. After all, it is of 
little use to protect the public with legal restrictions ; it 
has got to learn to use as much sense or discrimination 
in choosing securities as it applies to buying boots. 
Until it condescends to do this it will be robbed by 
swindling promoters. 


The political cloud gets thicker—I do not mean 
preferential tariffs: that question has been settled 
by a well-known economist, Professor G. S. Street. 
It is the Near Eastern cloud that is now getting on the 
nerves of the City, and making it doubt whether the 
game of make-believe can go on for ever. After being 
very firm Consols came down with quite a little run on 
Thursday, and knowing people shook their heads and 
said it was all foreign politics. Perhaps it was, 


but there are plenty of other reasons. 
JANus, 
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